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ABSTPACT 

The housing crisis in the United States is primarily 
urban. Unlike areas of urban blight, rural alums are not slums of 
despair by any means, «Slums of despair" is a term used in a recen^; 
study cf urban life to describe those areas in some of our inner 
cities whose inhabitants feel they are utterly trapped— that they 
stand little chance of improving their lot. In the study, these 
desperate regions were contrasted with so-called "slums of hope," 
where there was some visible evidence that government or the 
community was committed to building new housing or rehabilitating 
what existed, as well as to creating jobs. This book is concerned 
with the ways in which America's hopeless slums might be turned into 
healthy communities. In city after city, the reduction of housing 
stock has far outstripped the total construction of new housing. The 
reasons for this erosion of badly needed low-rent housing are 
complex. Housing subsidies— which means, primarily, subsidies for 
land acquisition, mortgage interest and rent — are absolutely 
essential if new housing is to be created to meet the needs of 
low-income families. But successive administrations and a Congress 
not particularly responsive to urban problems have cut back and will 
continue to cut back such subsidies, and so these indispensable 
programs are dying on the vine. (Author/JH) 
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Foreword 



B> STKWAHT l. I'DAIJ, 
luriiu'r I'.S. Sirretary of the Interior 

As long as America had space to spare, there was always a 
inarKiii for i*rror that often enabled us to rescue ourselves from 
our worst mistakes. Although most 19th-century American 
cities liad slums and ghettos, their sharp edges were not 
as destructiv e of hunwn values as they might have been, he- 
cause in the **good ghettos" people cared about other people 
and sliared their burdt^ns— and because even the worst slums 
usuall>' were near open spaces or clean rivers, where the dis- 
advantaged could ntaintain some acc^uaintance with life*giving 
natural environments. 

But in the 20th centurs , asphalt jungles and "bad ghettos'* 
have developed into urban envir(mments that are wholly de- 
humani/ing. This trend often defeats the best efforts of com- 
munities to establish or prtvserve neighborhoods where good 
intergroup relations can thrive and where the human spirit 
can grow. 

The human spirit under urban conditions is what Peter 
Blake's book is really about. VN'hile the book deals, ostensiblj-, 
with technical matters like building types and hcmsing subsi- 
dies, his intention is to supply a visicm of an urban existence in 
which children will not be trapped in housing that may stunt 
their growth; in which workers will not waste their lives trav el- 
ing for irretrievable hours to distant jobs; in which citizens will 
have no reason to fear or hate other citizens. 

W'v can have this kind of urban existence, Mr. Blake sug- 
gests, if we nuister the political will to pull the pieces together. 
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Mit)l()UistH ha\(' It'aiiU'tl tliat all thinus arc iiitt'iconnfctcd-" 
that n«) part ol an cuvirojimcnt t an bt» conskU'rctl as an islauil. 
separate from tlie adjaeeut parts. H\ the same token. Mr. 
HIake explains, we cann«)t «o on tleahnji with the various lac tors 
that uo into the nuikinu of the urban fabric as if they were iso- 
lati'ti realities. Factors like the esiuencies of land cost, the need 
tor elbow room, the economies of mass housinu, the amenities 
of snmll-scale buildinu. the promises of new technolouies. the 
v ested interests of entrepreneurs and unions, the law's delaxs 
and the uruencies of human n>isery nn>st l)e carefully con- 
sidered and effecti\el\ balanced— not fronj above by some all- 
p«)werful planninu auencx. Mr. Blake l)elie\es. but throutfh 
a creatix e dialouue by people in their own connnunities. 

At a tin>e when our urban connnunities seen> to n>an\ to be 
cnnnblinu. Peter Blake soiuuls a note of hope. It is a cautious 
note, and riuhtly s»). f«)r the battle to sa\e our tnban environ- 
ments fron> disaster has onl\ benun. Yet I beliexe. as Blake 
tloes. tl>at if we bend e\ cry effort to uet such a dialojjue started, 
we tan build cities that will atfain be socially and environ- 
nu>ntaily h\abl(>. 



Preface 



By BEin iUM il. COLD 
K.\i>«.uti\i> N ice President. The American Jewish Coiniuittee 

The American Jewish Coiuinittce— the oldest human relations 
aKenc>' in the I'nited States— has been dedicated throughout 
its nearly seven decades to the v ision of an America in which 
all citizens will be fully secure in their rights and able to enjoy 
the rewards and benefits which the society offers. For this rea- 
son, the AjC over the years has increasingly concerned itself 
with discrimination and collective disabilities suffered not only 
by Jews but by many other religious, ethnic and racial groups. 

For many years, housing has been an important front in this 
struggle. In 1947 and again in 1952, when the I'.S. Supreme 
Court wa,s rev iewing the use of restrictive covenants to exclude 
minority group members (in those cases Blacks and "non- 
C'aucasians") from residential neighborhoods, the AJC to- 
gether with other Jewish groups submitted crucial amid curiae 
briefs which argued that such covenants were not enforceable 
through the law. The Court, in its rulings, upheld this view. 

Since those days, the AJC has steadily broadened its in- 
\()lvement in housing problems— from fighting discrimination 
in existing housing to championing the creation of more homes 
<»pen to all. Long before there were any fair-housing laws, we 
fought for non-discriminatory policies in housing built with 
public aid: first in government-constructed projects, later in 
goveriuuent-assisted private home building such as suburban 
deveh)pments covered by Federal Housing Authority mortgage 
insurance. In court case after court case, AJC briefs hammered 
home the principle of fair housing. 
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Nor have our uctis ities been liiiiited to the k%i\\ sphere. In a 
number ot localities, AJC chapters and leaders have helped to 
Uet integrated housing programs started. And when it because 
apparent that residential patterns tended to isolate working** 
class people, both Black and White, troni new job opportuni- 
ties in suburbs, the AjC^ torined a National job-Unked Hous«* 
in^ C'enter to help industries and communities provide homes 
where the jobs are. Implicit in undertakings like these has been 
the realization that inadecpuite housing, inequitable housing 
and the general condition of our cities are critical intergroup 
and interracial issues— issues with often devastating secondary 
effects on educaticm, Mnployment and public safet>'. 

Obviously, solutions can be found only with the help of 
aroused and informed citizens, To help arouse and inform the 
citi/enry, we have invited a distinguished urban critic to write 
the presc^nt book. In these pages Peter Blake, the noted archi- 
tect and architectural editor, assesses the lack and the defects 
of housing for the less affluent, diagnoses the plight of urban 
areas, traces the historical and econoiuic causes and suggests 
certain remedies. For example, he deals realistically with such 
tough problems as the advantages and drawbacks of ''infill** or 
''scatter«site'* housing and spot rehabilitation as against the 
wholesale bulldozer approach, or the implications of the 
energy crisis for future planning that will link jobs and homes. 

Mr. Blake recognizes that housing issues, which for yenrs have 
been fought over in bitter intermittent confrontations, will con- 
tinue to plague the nation for years to come. Indeed, his anal- 
ysis suggests that the tension may rise still more before things 
get better. Yet he is no alarmist. If his worry is deep and his 
occasional anger is strong, so are his commitment to a better 
future and his ability to make us visuahze it. His counsel will 
!)e of help to professionals in the field of housing, to govern- 
ment and corporate officials, and to the rest of us who need to 
know more so that we can help increase the supply of decent 
housing for all Americans. 
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Author's Note 



Although the immediate cuiicern of this book is with housing. 
its underlying concern is with intergroup relations. 

It ivS clear that good housing cannot relax intergroup tensions 
by itself. But it is e({ually clear that bad housing— >or the wrong 
kind of housing, in the wrong location— can prevent the relaxa- 
tion of such tensions. It can do so by creating de facto ghettos; 
by forcing families with young children into molds that do not 
fit them, thereby encouraging juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime; by locating poor people far from good jobs and good 
educational and cultural opportunities, thus perpetuating high 
unemployment in groups already suffering from that curse; by 
maintaining school segregation to the detriment of both White 
and Black children. 

In short, while this book contains a certain amount of tech- 
nical material specifically related to the creation of new and 
better housing stock, it really looks to the possible uses of 
housing in creating a more equitable society in the United 
States— a society with fewer economic, racial and cultural im- 
balances, and with more nearly equal opportunities for all its 
members. 

P.B. 
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The Nature of the Crisis 



Hy tho staiulaitls of some of the so-cailiHi undmlexvlopt'd 
nations, tho poopU' of tlu' I nitotl States are luxuriously housed. 
There are sojue (iT.T million year-round residential units for 
some 20(>.2 million Amerieans—and most of those units are 
leasonabK w ell construtted and w ired, ecjuipped with plumb. 
in«. heatiuK and sometinu's e\ en air-conditioning. Many of our 
homes are hU«ssed with private outdoor space of varying si/o: 
lurue ranches or farms, pleasant suburban gardens, urban 
backyards. perfectU usable balconies. Moreoxer, a larRc per- 
centaue of our houshj« stock is reasonably well served by 
pa\ ed streets, sewers, garbage collection, police and fire pro- 
tection, electric power, telephones, nearby schools and shops. 
cNtensiN-e health facilities. There are street lights at fairly 
remilar intervals; there are mailbo.xes and fire hydrants. And 
wMue no million automobiles are parked somewhere near 
thrtse H7.T nullion residential units to take us away froni it all 
when the charm begins to pall. 

Thus, to a citi/en of. say C:alcutta. it would no doubt seem 
ahnost grotestjue to ta'k of a housing crisis in the I nited States. 

Or would it? One afternoon not long ago, a French-Canadian 
docunientar\ film maker who had been spending a year as- 
sembling footage for a T\' program on urban problems came to 
see me in my office. He had spent the morning walking through 
the South Hron.x. and he was visibly shaken. "Nothing I have 
seen an\ w here in the pa.st 12 months— absolutely nothing— was 
as !)atl as this." he said. He. as a matter of fact, had visited and 
filuu>d ('alcutta. 
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TUv housing crisis in tho I'nited States, then, is not uniform 
ill its ottVcts. In fact, it is hard to make the inhabitants of places 
like M ichiKan s I ' pper Peninsula or California s Orange 
C'ounty understand what one is talking about when discussing 
the deca\- of our iiuier cities. For the crisis is, above all, an 
inner-cit> phenomenon. True, there are rural slums in the 
Tnited States us well; there are small towns— usually former 
company towns— that have been abandoned or bypassed by 
industr>- and other forms of "progress** and now seem coma* 
tose. But unlike the areas of urban blight, these are not slums 
of despair by any means. 

'\Slums of despair** is a term used in a recent study of urban 
life to describe those areas in some of our inner cities whose 
inhabitants feel they are utterly trapped— that they stand little 
chance of improving their lot. Since in most American cities 
today poverty is largely synonymous with a black skin or 
Spanish-speaking ancestry, such neighborhoods more often 
than not are racial or ethnic ghettos. In the study, these desper- 
ate regions were contrasted with so-called "slums of hope/* 
where there seemed to be a glimmer of light at the end of the 
tunnel— w here there was some visible evidence that govern- 
ment or the community was committed to building new hous- 
ing or rehabilitating what existed, as well as to creating jobs. 

This book is concerned with the ways in which America s 
hopeless slums might be turned into healthy communities. 

The Dynamics of Decay 

Once it is understood that the housing crisis in the United 
States is primarily urban, it becomes necessary to be a little 
more specific. 

In cit>' after city, the reduction of housing stock through 
abandcmment, decay, fire, vandalism and demolition (to make 
way for something more profitable) has, during the past dozen 
years or so, far outstripped the total construction of new hous- 
ing. Moreover, almost invariably the housing lost to our cities 
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and their people was low in rent, while the replacement, as far 
as it goes, has been predominantly attuned to middle-income 
or upper-middle-income tenants. In a study conducted in New 
York Cit>' by Dr. Frank Kristof for the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation, it was found that between 1968 
and 1971 the city had lost around 40,000 low-rent dwelling 
units per year, but had built only about half that number of 
new (and relatively high-rent) units. And the story in some 
other American cities is similarly depressing. 

The reasons for this erosion of badly needed low-rent hous- 
ing are complex; they will be discussed in some detail in this 
book. Basically, of course, they have to do with the drift in our 
urban economy. Increasing real estate taxation discourages 
rehabilitation by private landlords; it encourages the razing of 
buildings that produce only minimal rents and cost too much 
to maintain— and it further encourages the construction of 
higher-rent housing which, it is hoped, will enable landlords to 
bail themselves out while also generating tax revenue for 
strapped cities. 

Where Are thv Subsidies? 

Housing subsidies— which means, primarily, subsidies for land 
acquisition, mortgage interest and rent— are absolutely essen- 
tial if new housing is to be created to meet the needs of low- 
income families. But successive administrations and a Con- 
gress not particularly responsive to urban problems have cut 
back and w ill continue to cut back such subsidies, and so these 
indispensable programs are dying on the vine. In a recent 
analysis of an Urban Renewal project planned for a 20-block 
site next to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, it was found that the 
Nixon Administrations withdrawal of the so-called Section 
236 subsidies meant rents would have had to be doubled, from 
$40 to $80 per room— which made the entire project an ab- 
surdity in terms of what families temporarily displaced in that 
particular area could possibly afford to pay. 
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For nearl) over>^ owe of these niassi\e exercises in urban 
suruery in\ oK es not onl)* the ac(}uisition and clearance of slum 
properties, hut also the relocation (temporary, it is hoped) of 
families that occupy those slums. All of this preparatory work 
is enormously expensive in terms of cash as well as social dis- 
location; but nobod)', to date, has discovered a wa)' of recon- 
structni^ built-up areas without dislocating the families who 
presently occupy them, or the small businesses that both sup- 
port and ser\e man>' of them. There have been more sophisti- 
cated renewal tactics in recent >ears— for example, keeping 
families and businesses in a kind of ''holding pattern'' until a 
next-door site is cleared and reconstructed, and then giving 
them a chance to move into the new buildings. But even that 
sort of urban shell game involves a great deal of initial uproot- 
ing and relocating; and given the great time lag frequently en- 
tailed, the existing social fabric is often disrupted. 

There are ways of avoiding this—through temporary mobile 
housing erected in renewal neighborhoods, for example— b<it 
such procedures involve even higher costs and subsidies, at a 
time when it seems impossible to obtain needed subsidies even 
for the basic tasks. The problem in a society that thinks of itself 
as affluent, as the United States does, is that those who aren't 
affluent are swept under the rug. Thus, the "affluent society" 
seems unwilling or unable to suppl>' decent low-cost housing to 
the 20 or 30 per cent who try to escape from the slums. 

A Progress (?) Report 

UvTv are a few, somewhat disjointed facts which, added up, 
should afford a fairly clear understanding of the housing situa- 
tion in the United States today. 

Fact No. 1: In his Housing Act of 1968, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson persuaded Congress to aim at the construction of 26 
millicm dwelling units by 1978, or 2.6 million units a year. 
Both L.B.J, and Congress considered that figure an absolute 
minhnum. 
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Fact No. 2; The performance, to date, has been 1,50 million 
in 1969, 1.46 million in 1970, L85 million in 1971, 2.38 million 
in 1972, 

Fact No, 3: Over one-quarter of these housing units were 
built in rural areas. Of the rest, it is fair to assume that at least 
two-thirds were built in suburbs rather than center cities. In 
other words, about three-quarters of the more than 7 million 
units built in the U.S. from 1969 to 1972 were constructed by 
private developers of suburban or rural tracts, subsidized by 
Federal Housing Administration mortgage insurance, and sold 
primarily to White, middle-American families, many of whom 
had fled to suburbia from increasingly impoverished and in- 
creasingly nonwhite cities and city schools. 

Fact No. 4: Of the more than 7 million units built in 1969-72, 
only 1.4 million were Federally subsidized to assist poor or 
lower-middle and middle-income families, urban or otherwise. 

Fact No. 5: The 1970 Census reported a significant popula- 
tion decline in inner cities and a major increase in the suburbs. 
But it is almost a certainty that censuses, while counting sub- 
urbanites accurately, fail to count hundreds of thousands of the 
urban poor— partly because census takers are afraid to go from 
door to door in the slums, partly because welfare recipients 
dodge them for fear of revealing facts that might jeopardize 
their benefits. The net effect is to keep the inner cities* repre- 
sentation in Congress udrw what it should be. Central cities 
are losing Congressional clout as it is, because in most metro- 
politan areas the suburbs* real share of the population keeps 
growing. Between this and undercounting, pressures on Con- 
gress to worry about the inner cities are being markedly re- 
duced, at a time when inner-city populations actually may not 
be reduced at all and inner-city problems certainly are not. 

Fact No. 6: In the first Nixon Administration, under Housing 
and l-rban Development Secretary George Romney, more 
Federally subsidized housing was built than ever before; but in 
January 1973, the Federal Government decided overnight to 
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dismantle almost every housing subsidy and public housing 
program (as well as open-space, environmental-protection and 
rehabilitation programs, and innumerable others) painstak- 
ingly de\ ised by the New Deal and the Fair Deal and the New 
Frontier and the Great Society over 40 years. The reason given 
was that these programs had not worked. Admittedly, they had 
not worked as smoothly as one might have hoped; but then, no 
comparable hatchet job was ever contemplated for concurrent 
goN'ernment-subsidized armament programs, which had also 
had their share of malfunctioning. Perhaps the real reason 
was that the housing programs had not generated a sufficient 
number of votes for the benefactors. 

And so, in terms of urban housing, we are now where we 
stood almost 50 years ago. Most of the housing being built is 
for the well-to-do or those about to be; in all but a few cities, 
most of the housing available to those who do not quite make 
that grade will continue to be hand-me-down; and for the rest 
of our people, there will always be the American slum. True, 
the Nixon Administration, late in 1973, proposed a new system 
of rent and home-purchase subsidies; but the proposals, while 
well-intentioned, were poorly conceived and thus seem un- 
likely to see the light of day in the form in which they were 
submitted to Congress. Meanwhile, there are no programs at 
all, on the Federal level, to help people move out of the slums 
of despair— or, for that matter, out of the slums of hope. 

The Specter of Disintegration 

All of us are aware, of course, of the ongoing need for more 
housing that is routinely created by population growth— though, 
thanks to the Pill, the projections seem less reliable today than 
they did a dozen years ago. 

But the real problems have not arisen from population 
growth, at least not primarily. They are due to population 
shifts from antiquated inner-city housing to spick-and-span 
suburban developments; to shifts of milUons of families (often 
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with more children and fewer skills than average) from reser- 
voirs of poverty in the Caribbean and the rural South into 
urban ureas of apparent promise; and to the conseciuent over- 
crowding of alread>' dilapidated housing in those areas. Mean* 
while, jobs are disappearing from there, as industries move to 
suburbia. 

Possibly, a superficial statistic might demonstrate that there 
really is no housing shortage at all in this country-- that while 
our inner cities are being depleted (or are deteriorating) at a 
rapid rate, our suburbs are being enriched at an even more 
rapid pace. 

But a deeper anaksis would clearly prove that this shift from 
the inner cit\ to suburbia reflects a deepening alienation be- 
tween the disadvantaged and the advantaged in American 
society— and that the housing crisis in our cities is, in fact, a re- 
flecticm of the basic urban crisis, of the terrifying disintegra- 
tion of American urban life. 

A do/en years ago, I wrote that our cities might soon be in- 
habited solel>' by the very poor and the very rich, with battal- 
i(ms of armed police deployed to protect the latter from the 
former. It was an entirely plausible prediction; still, I did net 
expect it to come true so ({uickly. In many cities, though not 
all, it is being realized very rapidly indeed. 

Many years before I was bom» a philosopher wrote: "Men 
come to the city to live; they remain there to live the good life." 
In recent >ears, many men {and women and children) have 
come to the American city to live, indeed to live better. Too 
often, though, they have remained there not because they were 
living the good life, but because they were trapped. 
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New Housing— Where? 



It is ()tt(Mi said tliat the Vnitvd States and certain other nations 
are. in ef fec t. asseniblaKes of huse urban areas, some of them 
consisting of several lar^e cities that ha\e, o\er the years, 
coalesced to form enormous "mesalopohscs," with popula- 
tions rnnninu in the tens of millions each and growing. To 
sonieone w ho does not know the scene, the term "megalopolis" 
might suggest that these huge urban areas are more or less 
homogeneous— that their inhabitants share conunon hopes, 
fears and interests. 

I nhappiK . this is. of course, not the case at all. It is an over- 
simplification to speak of urban areas or megalopolises as if 
the\ were analogous to the city states of old. Except for a few 
large urban areas enlightened enough to have formed a metro- 
politan gox-enniient structure which automatically e.vpands as 
the area e;.4)ands (as Torcmto has done), and which uses all the 
resources of its area for the benefit of all its constituents, 
toda\ 's megalopolis is heterogeneous, to put it mildly— and 
hopciessK- split, to put it more accurately. 

The Clash of Interests 

.\ huge urban area that looks, on a planner's map. like a single, 
continuous antl rather jolK' blob extending from, say, Boston to 
Hichmond. and encompassing a happ\' throng of '30 or 40 or 50 
million .\inericans, is. in fact, a sadl\' and sometimes bitterly 
fragmented hodgepodge of slums, other urban residential 
areas, suburbs, uidustrial parks resorts, office areas, shopping 
centers, more slums, parking lots and neon .strips— all joined 
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tojjothfi , niDiv or less, 1)\ lmiicht»cls of mih.s of suporhiuhways. 
built at iMiorinous cost by a socii^ty that lovos the automobile 
nioif than it lo\es itself . I his fra«inentecl hoil^efxulue is inhab- 
ited by people whose self-interests, more often than not, elash 
bead-on, whose political representatives (at tlie state and the 
Federal level) reflect wideU' differing \ iews on such seeminKlx* 
nonpolitical matters as subsidies for mass transit and for hous- 
inu. and whose incomes ran^e from the astronomical to thv 
below-sitbsistence level The urban blobs that look so jolK' on 
the map actually are an^rx . divided conuuunities with few 
connnon concerns, and with inntnnerable local concerns at 
odds with those of nei^hboriuK localities. 

Nowhere do the residents differ more than in their xiews of 
housing needs. To a comfortable and reasonablx' xvell-heel(*d 
suburbanite, for example, the central city is not a place to live 
but merely a promising job market; he or she xx'ould like to see 
it become a neat collection of pleasant office bnildiuKs, sur- 
roimded bx parking lots and linked to suburbia bx* thv xvidest 
and most efficient expressxxay xxe are capablt» of constructing. 
As for the urban poor, and their irritating problems, he may 
prefer simply to erase them from his consciousness; and so he 
tends to xote against measures that xxould open the stibtirbs to 
people aspiring to lix e there xxho noxv are effectivelx barred bx 
/onin^ and other restrictions. 

Meanxvhile, the poor, xvho actually lixe in thv central citx\ 
\xant it redesigned to offer xastlx' greater job opportunities to 
them and x astlx better educational opportunities to tht*ir chil- 
dren. Their inuiKe of an ideal citx is that of a Kood place to lix t», 
studx and xvork in. Their preoccup#ation is xvith mobility— easx 
access, by mass transit if possible, to desirable jobs and schools: 
their housing problem (and, for that matter, that of the urban 
middle class) is not solxed simply by providinv: inexpensixe 
shelter, but is intimately bound up with (juestions of locaticm. 

As things stand, the tax structure and the x'otes in legisla- 
tures tend to suppc^rt the x iewpoint of the suburbanites, nt)t 
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that of thv city clwrllers. And so most oi our housing sul)sidic*s, 
in thv fonn of F. II. A. -insured nu)rtKaKes, haw benefitted sub- 
urbia- indeed. l>uilt it. N\ itliout F.Il.A/s uiortKa^e insurance, 
the 40 niilHon or so residential units built in tlie T.S. during the 
25 years after the end of W orld \\ ar II (largely in suburbs and 
rural areas) would ne\er ha\e sec»n the li^ht of da\ ; w itliout 
the 42,500 miles of new interstate hi^liways l)eKini in 1956 
(and. as of this writing, three-quarters complete), tliese new 
liomes could not ha\e been placed within reach of tlie most 
attractiv e job nuirkets. 

The cities, on the otlier hand, w here tlie drama of the hous- 
in« crisis is beiuK acted out, ha\e few powerful spokesmen at 
tlie Federal or state le\ el. As noted earlier, the urban poor fre- 
(pientK do not respond to the census; they also frecjuently do 
not register to vote. For both reasons, the cities ha\ e been los- 
inu political clout. Meanwhile, they have some vers* powerful 
enemies to contend with— enemies not neces.saril)* acting from 
malice, but from self-interest. The highway lobby, for e.xample, 
i.sn*t actualU tr\ in^ to keep the inner-city poor from KettinK to 
Kood jobs: but it wants to keep interstate funds earnuirked for 
asphalt and concrete, and out of mass transit— w hich, uiifortu- 
nateU , has precisely that effect. 

.Access and Land C'ost 

()\ er the past 100 \ ears or so, certain patterns of urban devel- 
opment have tended to promote the fragmentation of cities into 
areas of special use. /oninK policN* lias established exclusi\el>' 
residential, commercial or industrial districts and has curbed 
mixed uses. 

The results of this misguided policy are still with us, and they 
obviously intensify problems of housing location. Most plan- 
ners today favor mixed-use /(min^, which would not only 
create housing in proximity to job opportunities (reducing the 
load on mass transit facilities and highways and, incidentall\\ 
e(|uali/inK the loads on utilities and other enerK>* sources o\er 



the typical sf \ cn-cla> w cok), but would also intensity tlu* woek- 
round use of streets and thus reduce the likelihood of off-hour 
crime. KortiniateK , such mixed-use /xminn is now hecomiuK 
increasingly accepted, especialK where nuisance-free indus- 
tries and counnercial establishments are concerned. 

StilK nuich existing housin^— and most potential sites for new 
housing— will be found in areas relatively distant from job 
opportimities. Worse still, the go\ernmental structure of numy 
cities makes it hard to pro\ ide schools and other educational 
and connnunit>' facilities in close proximity to lar^e new hous- 
ing developments— at least simultaneoush' with the construe- 
ti4)n of the dev elopments. Also, housinu and renewal programs 
tend to concentrate so single-mindedly on just one strand in 
the urban fabric, the creation of dwellinK units, that it often 
becomes difficult to mesh in the etpially essential strands of 
shopping and other counnercial services. 

Some of this is slowly changing, if not by policy, then 
by demand. Kven mass transit is eventually provided for large 
new connnunities that were originally planned, incomprehen- 
sibly, without an>' regard for access to jobs, stores or schools. 
(C-o-op CAty\ in the Bnmx, New York City, is a case in point — 
60,(XK) people initially left stranded in the middle of nowhere!) 

Rut location of new housing is not only a matter of transpor- 
tation or support facilities. The cost of urban land has been 
allowed to reach such astronomical heights that there is no 
way of buikling low- or middle-income housing in most parts 
of our cities without subsidies that, in effect, absorb those 
astronomical costs. Indeed, in most l\S. cities today, the chief 
difference !)etween luxury apartments and h)w-income or 
middle-income ones is a matter of land costs. Plush and cheap 
apartment buildings are likely to be constructed of the same 
sort of concrete frame, with the same sort of masonry skin, 
with the .same utilities and ser\'ices, and roughly with the same 
room sizes. The main difference is that the plush apartments 
are constructed on land that may have cost $500 per S(j[uare 
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foot, while the cheap apartments stand on hind bought by 
some piihlic agency under a subsidy program that absorbs land 
costs, or on propert\ exempted from real estate taxation under 
another form of subsidy. 

Fix Up or Tear Down? 

The location of new housing is also affected by the kind of land 
or rehabilitable structures available. Most planners and archi- 
tects toda\' would prefer to preserve as much of the urban fab- 
ric as the\' can. They would prefer to rehabilitate existing 
buildings, ccmstructing new housing (and related facilities) 
only on \ acant lots, in a sort of infill pattern. They feel this way 
largeK' because the I'rban Renewal experience of the 1950s 
and 1960s has pro\ ed to be about as sensitive an act of urban 
surgtTy as the Hiroshima bomb. Though it provided a great 
man\' perfectK' decent apartments at fairly reasonable rents, 
the bulldozer approach of the 1950s and 1960s tended to de- 
stroy communities instead of reinforcing them. 

l^nfortunately, both infill housing and rehabilitation of older 
buildings, while socially (and architecturally) preferable to the 
buUdo/er approach, invariably cost a great deal more. The 
rea.son is obvious: The major economies in housing construc- 
tion are the result of on-site management technitjues. Efficient 
and eccmomical builders are efficient and economical because 
the> know how to turn a great big urban wa.steland into a kind 
of outdoor factory, where mechani/ed-C(mstruction crews 
excaxate foundaticms, pour ccmcrete, install plumbing, wiring 
and heating, la\' bricks and paint partiticms in carefully orches- 
trated moxements that entail little waste. Tlie key to this effi- 
cienc\' is tlie nature of the unobstructed wasteland, with on-site 
prefabricating and storage opportunities, and with no function- 
ing facilities to get in the wa\ . 

Everybody who has had anything to do with urban housing 
knows that scatter-site or infill hou.sing, or rehabilitated hous- 
ing in existing buildings, can help produce an infinitely more 
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desirable community than the kind ahiiost invariably produced 
by the bulldo/er approach. But ever>'body so convinced also 
knows that the costs of this more sensitix e approach to urban 
surgery are so high that only added subsidies, from govern- 
ment or private sources, can make the effort even remotely 
feasible. It is therefore encouraging to see the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, in advocating sarious kinds of housing supplements, 
recognize (at least by implication) that subsidies to infill or fix- 
up operations are preferable to the bulldozer approach. 

Blockbusters— Where? 

CJiven the inherently high cost of housing on small and scat- 
tered sites, it seems inevitable that most new housing will con- 
tinue to be located on fairly large acreage assembled in various 
ways— not otily on cleared slum sites, but on so-called air rights 
over various kinds of public buildings or over public rights of 
way, such as railroad tracks or yards. 

When communities of considerable size are constructed 
within existing cities, the problem becomes one of integration. 
Not racial or economic integration primarily (although that has 
recently appeared to be the case in a number of abrasive situa- 
tions), but integration in social and in architectural terms— in 
terms, really, of urban scale. 

A blockbuster-type development of dozens of 30-story con- 
crete and brick towers, plunked down in the middle of a resi- 
dential connnunitN' of two- and three-story one-family houses, 
will and should raise hackles in the neighborhood, whether or 
n(»t the new neighbors differ from it in racial or economic terms. 
This sort ol development— the widely built and almost as widely 
admired "project" of the 1930s, '40s, '50s and '60s— is a visual 
and psychological outrage, as much an offense to its estab- 
lished neighbors as to those who live in it. When such a "proj- 
ect" is a subsidized low-income effort, those who live ii. it are 
fore\ er stigmatized as being among our poorest; and when it is 
a middle-income effort (also subsidized), those who live in it 
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still are stiKniati/cd as newconuTS to the lUMjshborhood. Even 
a luxur> hiKh-riso ck's elopment will be resented— for displacing 
residents, adding to trattie and parking problems, and blocking 
views, it' not for the character of its inhabitants. 

The design of large-scale connuunities in our cities is, there- 
fore, a delicate task. It re(iuires much greater sensitivity than is 
noniially displa>ed b>' public agencies, or by most architects 
who normall)' work for such agencies. The sad example of the 
Forest Hills public housing project in Queens, New York City, 
which caused so nmch friction in the early 1970s, is as good a 
case in point as any. 

In Forest Hills, an early scheme, by an excellent architect 
sensitive to the neighborhood situation, suggested that so large 
a new public housing conmumity within an established neigh- 
borhood should be scaled to relate to the existing small houses. 
His plan envisioned low-rise town houses, for families with 
children, on the periphery of the project area— town houses 
<iuite properly in scale with the existing neighborhood. Next, 
there were to be medium-rise apartments, and *^inally, at the 
center of the area, there were to be three 16-story towers that 
would contain smaller units. Pedestrian walkways were to link 
these buildings to each other and to the existing community 
that adjoined. 

The proposal was rejected by the authorities as being too 
costly (and, perhaps, too off-beat); an absurdity of mammoth 
towers was substituted. This plan, totally out of scale with its 
neighborhood, became an issue that created deplorable ani- 
mosities—animosities caused at least as much by brutal design 
as by brutal race prejudice or opposition to bringing in poor 
people. Many supporters of the project became enemies when 
the design was changed. The controversy added so much to the 
actual dollar cost of the endeavor that it would have been much 
cheaper to proceed with the earlier proposal. 

All of which suggests that questions of architectural and 
urban scale, though not always understood as such by the lay 
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public, uro issues as real in the location and the shaping of new 
couuutauties within existing cities as are race or class. 

Other issues hav e to do w ith displacement of people through 
demolition, with destruction of historic or sentimental land- 
marks, and w ith changes in the general complexion of the com- 
numity, incUiding the complexion of its schools.^ These issues, 
cjuite familiar to all of us, are not to be passed over lightly* The 
fact is that insensitive planning and design often exacerbate 
situations that could, ({uite possibly, be ameliorated by an 
architect with mow sensitivity. 

The Suburban Alternative 

Although urban housing, its quality, quantity and location^ has 
presented some of the most visible problems in the past several 
decades, Iiousing in suburbs and in rural areas is hardly the 
panacea it is often thought to be. 

Suburban development, which has accounted for most of the 
huge l',S» housing boom since World War 11, is what happens 
when everyone— first families, then corporations— runs away 
from the center-city blues. One of its earmarks to date has been 
lack of coherent planning by which new problems might have 
been avoided. For example, houses have been built miles from 
jobs, or businesses relocated in areas with no nearby labor 
force. As a result, masses of people must commute, not along 
well-defined channels, which might be served by public 
transit, but in an anarchic criss-cross pattern, which usually is 
possible only by car. Though it wasn't necessarily meant that 

I. AnuTican planners have begun to question the validity of todays 
"suporsehools" ultoKether. Many believe that decentralized teaching facili- 
ties, possibly scattered through the community much as little stores used to 
he scattered through neighborhoods, offer far better opportunities for edu- 
cation, as well as for social and racial integration. That, in any event, is the 
rationale behind decentralized, neighborhood-controlled schools. Unhappily, 
the intent has often been perverted so as to reinforce segregation. Clearly* 
there cannot be niuch hope for integrated schools unless housing is inte- 
Kraltnl first. 
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wuN . tliis has cut otf tlu' poorer, earless people from those jobs. 
Atjcl now that we can no longer count on ample supplies of 
uas»)line. one wonders w hether w e really need any more of this 
sort ot dexelopnient. 

Waste of ener«\' in transportation is merely the latest ineffi- 
ciencN of subinban life to come to our notice. Other problems 
that ha\e arisen in F.H. A. -subsidized hou.sing deveh)pments of 
tl»e eonxentional t\ pe are fairly familiar. They ran^e from the 
nionoton\ of sinnle-use /oninK to the burdensome tax rates re- 
tjuired to support schools and other services for conmiunities 
made up. wry largeK , of "typical" families with two or three 
school-ane children; from the lack of open connnunal space to 
tlie lack of idetitifiable focal points that might gi\e the commu- 
nit> some character; from uniformity in income levels to uni- 
formit\ in terms of age or race or cultural interests. 

Yet, despite these shortcomings, suburban development con- 
tanis social, economic and political resources that will probably 
permit our \ast "slurbs" (as they are sometimes referred to in 
California) to sur\ i\ e without too much trouble. The uniformity 
of suburbia is likely to attract taxpaying industries looking for 
stable and reasonabK skilled employees; the suburbanites' 
predictabK abo\ e-median incomes will interest service indus- 
tries that hope to prosper in such a climate; and the growing 
clout w ielded b\ suburban xoting blocs may be counted on to 
assure a helping hand at the county, state or Federal level. 

It is nt)t impossible that a new kind of connnunity will 
euierge from these rather pragmatic visions. It will not be the 
kind of connnunity that city planners, enamored of Fk)rence or 
Siena, would recogni/e— and this, of course, is regrettable. But 
it could be a connnunit\ that will perfectly mirror an increas- 
ingl\ egalitarian, "mid-cult" society, in which face-to-face en- 
cou!jters are replaced by closed-circuit TV, and the cathedral 
and its piazza are replaced b>' the shopping center. In any event, 
suburbia does not lack the resources to shape that kind of 
future for itself. 
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The (Country side: No Idyll 

('(Hitrary to popular lu'lii-t, sul)staiuiard housing is not cou- 
fiiu'd to urban slums, althouuh its soi-ial iinplications arc most 
thifutfuinu tlu-ri'. Hural rt'^ions. whicli also lack tlu- kind of 
political c'h»ut sul)urhia commands, ha\ i' a uri-at deal of it. Ac- 
('ordin>4 to the 1970 ('cnsus, nomnctropolitan areas (most of 
tlu'ui rural) contained almost 1% tinu's as man\ hou.si'holds 
li\ inu in sul)standard housing as did metropolitan areas (which 
embrac e sjiburbs and inner cities); and the percentage of occu- 
pied housinu rated as substandard was almost tw ice as hi^h in 
noninetropolitan as in metropolitan areas. 

(!la\ 1.. ('ochran, C:hairman of the Board of Directors of the 
National Hural Housing Coalition, has stated that two-thirds 
of all substandard housing in the I'.S. in I97I was outside the 
so-called Standard Metropolitan .\reas (S.M..\.s). C:ochran 
claimed that ."W.OOO conununities outside those areas lacked 
umdern sanitation, and noted that the First National Hural 
Housing C:onference, held in 1970, had determined the need 
for new and rehabilitated rural housin« to be 13.5 million units, 
of which 7 million (or 7{X),(K)() a \ ear o\er a lO-Ncar period) 
would ha\ e to be subsidized. 

Hural incomes are, of course, lower than incomes in metro- 
politan areas. The median income for a noiunetropolitan famiU' 
is only about three-(piarters of that for an S.M..\. family— and 
for a Black rural famil\- it is even less. .As C:ochran points out, 
"a«ri-business" has Ions been exempt from laws «o\ernin« 
minimum wa^es, minimum hours, unemployment compensa- 
tion. orKani/ed labor safe«uards and related collectixe bar- 
UainiuK laws, as well as from some aspects of Social Securitx 
coNcraue. S(i the workers in "aKri-business," mo.st of whom 
have e\ en less political clout than the urban poor, also do not 
possess \i'r\ much economic clout with which to obtain de- 
cent housinu. The ^reat in\ oluntarx' mobility of man\ of these 
rural laborers— those who are migrant workers— reduces their 
political and economic power e\en further. 
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In rural areas, financing is the key problem in starting new 
housing. E\ en the stable population there has trouble obtain- 
ing the sort of housins rt>utinely av ailable in suburbs, because 
aclo(]uate credit facilities are lacking. Small towns and rural 
areas do not hax e the kinds of private lending iastitutions that 
can he found in most suburban communities. Private financing, 
when it can be found at all, is usually available on more restric- 
ti\e terms (higher interest rates, shorter maturity, larger down 
payments); and the F.H.A. has rarely shown any more interest 
in insuring loans in rural areas than in inner-city ghettos. 
Moreover, public housing, the most effective government pro- 
gram for making homes available to the poor, has been all but 
unknown outside urban areas. 

One reason is that the scattered distribution of rural dwellers 
makes public housing as we know it rather unsuitable for meet- 
ing their needs. Federal funds for pubhc housing are not spent 
directly but are channeled through localities; and rural com- 
munities are rarely large enough, or adequately organized, to 
house their poor efficiently through such programs. It is true 
that the Farmers Home Administration (sometimes abbre- 
viated "Fm.H.A.," so as to distinguish it from the better-known 
F.H.A.) exists to provide direct loans to rural people who can- 
not get credit elsewhere "on terms and conditions . . . they 
reasonably could be expected to fulfill." But such low-interest 
loans are limited, by statute, to communities with populations 
of not more than 10,(XX) — on the presumption that larger com- 
munities can conduct their own publicly subsidized programs. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Housing Administration does very 
little in localities of fewer than 25,000 inhabitants, so there is 
a credit gap in housing that leaves out communities with popu- 
lations from 10,000 to 25;000. 

Though limited, the Farmers Home Administration is our one 
effective housing program for rural areas. The obvious ways to 
make it even more effective are to expand its limits to cover 
communities up to 25,000 people, to let it make loans at higher 
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risks than it does now, and to provide it with more money for 
administrative work— since, unlike other subsidy programs, it 
needs by its very nature to invok e itself in the details of trans- 
lating subsidies into actual buildings. Another way to expand 
present Fm.H.A. programs might be to adopt procedures now 
followed in Norway, where— in addition to the basic interest 
subsidy— the gON'ernment defers payment on up to half the 
principal, which is then secured by a second mortgage. 

The Vision of the New Town 

Ever since \\ orld War II, in the U.S. and elsewhere, one of the 
fa\'orite panaceas proposed for absorbing families inade- 
quately housed in cities, suburbs or rural areas has been the 
creation of so-called New Towns. The theory is that New 
Towns can and should be built to provide a desirable racial, 
social and economic mi.x— with built-in industrial and agricul- 
tural job opportunities— for people trapped in situations where 
such a mix is difficult or impossible to achieve. 

There is, of course, nothing new about New Towns in the 
I'.S. They have sprung up in many places and for different 
reasons for more than 100 years. Some of them developed 
around economic opportunities — e.g., mining, crossroads, ports, 
or artificially (and often arbitrarily) created centers single- 
mindedly devoted to specialized endeavors like higher educa- 
tion, atomic or space research, or the pursuit of happiness. 
Others grew from religious or other idealistic motivations. 
Few, however, were planned in relation to other and older 
communities; and some, once their initial raison d etre had dis* 
appeared, collapsed as viable communities. 

The New Towns that have been proposed ever since the end 
of World War 11, and have appeared in the U.S. since about 
1960, are far less haphazard than those built in this country 
during its more free-wheeling laissez-faire days. They were 
planned and built in response to the suddenly looming popu- 
lation explosion and its implications, to the apparent failure of 
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many url)un roiiewul programs in the 1950s, and to the in- 
tTi*asinKly understood need tor regional rather than just local 
planning. Thv idea was that New Towns could siphon off excess 
population from exploding metropolises into self-sufficient 
conununities with their own housing, their own employment 
opportunities, their own educational cultural and social facili* 
ties, and their own identities. They would not be dormitory 
suburbs of the* nearest established metropolitan centers, but 
would themselxes be the nuclei of new urban centers, their 
growth largel) predetermined and limited in advance. 

New Town planning in the U.S. was heavily influenced by 
the examples of Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 
Britain, ever since W orld V\'ar 11, has pursued a policy of estab- 
lishing brand-new communities (usually with populations be* 
tween l(X),00() and 250,0{X)) outside, but not too remote from, 
London and other metropolitan centers. To alleviate conges- 
tion in, for example, Ciireater London, the national government 
allocated large amounts of money to New Town planning, de- 
sign, land ac(]uisition and, most important, relocation of indus- 
trial and commercial facilities in the new communities. Some of 
these New Towns have succeeded, and a few have already re- 
paid the national government's original investment in full, the 
lucmey for repax inent coming exclusively from local taxes. 

One reascm the British New Towns have been successful, by 
and large, in economic and social terms is that the authorities 
had power to select certain companies, provide them with suit- 
able land and plants, compensate them for whatever losses 
the>' might incur by moving into a given New Town— and then 
order them to do so. This sort of procedure would be hard for 
most U.S. free enterprisers to swallow, however generous the 
terms offered them b>' their gox emment. True, American busi- 
nesses accept much tougher settlements away from home 
whenever U.S. -owned enterprises are expropriated by hostile 
goxemments for the benefit of their citizens; but at home, 
where the beneficiaries happen to be their next-door neighbors. 



the>' are likely to balk even at relatively favorable terms. Still, 
the carrot can always be made to look more compelling than 
the stick. In Sweden, for example, v()luntar>' relocation of 
industries from old to New Towns is the rule; the government 
offers substantial benefits to companies willing to make the 
move, and few can resist the temptation. 

Self-sufficiency— at least in terms of employment— is an essen- 
tial ingredient in the s -cess of a New Town. One of the many 
reasons for building NcW Towns in the first place is to reduce 
the exhausting, seemingly interminable trip to and from the 
job that is tiue of the curses of "Spread City." A New Town that 
lacks substantial local job opportunities for its inhabitants (as, 
for example, Reston, Virginia, did in its early stages) is really 
just a better-planned dormitory suburb, from which people 
coiiunute to the nearest metropolitan job market. 

The New Town: Pros and Cons 

New Towns, when created under ideal conditions, have many 
advantages— or so it seems to their planners. Some of the 
arguments are: 

• It is much easier to start from scratch than to unravel the 
incredibly complex fabric of an old, partially decaying city. 
**Starting from scratch" applies to social, economic and politi- 
cal conditions, transportation, utilities and so on. 

• In planning a New Town, the sponsor may be able to ac- 
(juire all the land the town needs to attain its planned objec- 
ti\*es. The land so obtained is likely to be much cheaper than 
that laboriously assembled within, or next to, older cities. 

• A New Town, on vacant land, can be built by economical 
assen)bly-line construction methods, much like a housing proj- 
ect on bulldo/ed land in the city. 

• Building a New Town offers opportunities for experiment- 
ing with new technologies in construction, utilities, services 
and many other areas. Since there is usually no prior invest- 
ment in, or commitment to, outmoded technologies, the New 
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Town can hi' a life-si/e laboratory for significant innovations 
that might not bo tried elsew here. 

• Finally, building a New Town offers opportunities for ex- 
perimenting with new political and administrative structures 
that would be difficult to introduce into conununities whose 
go\ ernniental mechanisms have, over the years, become hope- 
lessly ossified. 

'I'hese are impressive advantages. But many planners see at 
least as inan>' disadvantages in the concept of New Towns. For 
example: 

• 'Ihe infrastructure of utilities, highways and other ser- 
\ices recjuired by an>' community represents an enormously 
expensive initial investment; and, like the part of the iceberg 
that doesn't .show, it is easily forgotten— until the cost esti- 
njates come in. It is infinitely more expensive to build a New 
Town from scratch than to build upon an existing infrastruc- 
ture— e\en if the infrastructure needs to be greatly strength- 
ened and enlarged. 

• Kstabli.shing new centers of employment in as free and in- 
dependent an economy as that of the l^S. is much more diffi- 
cult than it is in a more centrally managed economy. Some 
New 'lowns in the I'.S. ha\e never become self-sufficient in 
terms of job opportunities. 

• If the opportunity to plan on a large scale is one of the 
adv antages inherent in the New Town concept, it is also a po- 
tential disadvantage. Planning far ahead in a society whose 
principal characteristic is unpredictable, constant, dramatic 
change is a skill not easily mastered— at least to date- 

• And, finall>', a cultural and social "identity"— an intangible 
asset pos.sessed by almost e\ ery older, established community 
—is not easil>' created. 

New Towns in Town 

W hen it became ev ident, around 1970, that earl>', large-scale 
construction of New Towns in the I'.S. was highly unlikely 
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(and, to the minds of many, not particularly desirable), many 
planners I)e^an to think in somewhat modified terms. 

As a result of this reorientation, and of a sreat deal of experi- 
mentation (especially in France), the ccmcept of "New Towns 
in Town" has he^un to emerge. Briefly, the idea is to build 
lar^e, reascmably self-sufficient comnmnities on available 
land within, or iimnediately adjacent to, existing ones. The 
concept differs from the American Urban Renewal disasters 
of the 195()s in that the New Town in Town would not be solely 
or even predomuiantly residential but would also contain com- 
mercial, educati(mal, cultural and industrial facilities, 

Tnlike the conventional New Towns of Great Britain and 
Sweden, these communities would not require an entirely new 
infrastructure, would not have to become completely self- 
sufficient in terms of jobs and ser\ ices and would not have to 
face a severe "identity crisis/* Problems of relocati(m would 
probabl)* be less severe, and problems of transportati(m— 
though, obviously, different in exery case— might be solved 
within the framework of existing transit systems. 

It remains to be seen whether or not these prospects will 
materiali/e. Sev eral New Towns in Town are currentl>- in the 
planning or constructicm stage; but the>' vary so fundamentally 
in thoir special problems and opportunities that it may be im- 
possible to draw many universall)' applicable conclusions from 
present or future experience. 

Still, at least one conclusion is predictable. If one of the prin- 
cipal purposes of New Towns was to put an end to the mon- 
strous, uncontrolled growth of metropolitan areas, the New- 
Town-ni-Town ccmcept will ccmtribute little to that endeavor. 
All we may hope for it to do is to create \ iable, more or less 
self-sufficient communities within the existing urban fabric. 
W e cannot expect it to curb the metropolitan sprawl, with its 
attendant problems. 

These problems inchide the growing difficulty of manufac- 
turing goods in, and distributing them from, congested central 
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city areas— a factor which has driven many industries (and 
jobs) out of the city. No inteUigent and humane planning of 
New Towns in Town and no amount of subsidy for them will 
recapture those jobs for inner-cit>' residents. Only a national 
land and growth plan with real controls, closely related to simi- 
lar plans in neighboring nations in such matters as transporta- 
tion and energy distribution, will enable us to deal with this 
and other consequences of our chaotic land use-- to direct and 
hmit the present aimless urban sprawl 

Given the current political realities in this country, the pros- 
pects for the framing and implementation of such a plan are 
dim. As in so many other respects, the U.S. is likely to drift 
aimlessly ahnost into disaster before our people and their 
public servants pay serious attention to the desperate problems 
at hand. 
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What Kinds of Housing? 



Throughout the 1930s and beyond, urban housing tended to 
mean high-rise apartments— occasionally mixed with low-rise 
walk-up apartments or town houses, but more often left un- 
relieved. The notion of "towers in a park," originally developed 
by such early modernists as Le Corbusier, was supposed to free 
the ground in densely settled areas by building "vertical cities** 
that would cover only a fraction of the available land and leave 
the rest for recreation. 

That diagrammatic notion of glistening towers spaced far 
apart in a park turned out to be simplistic. In actual experi- 
ence, high-rise apartment houses have not infrequently proved 
to be total disasters. Not long ago, for example, the notorious 
Pruitt-Igoe development in St. Louis, a complex of 33 eleven- 
stor>- buildings containing 2,764 apartments, was in effect 
destroyed by vandalism and crime; after fruitless attempts at 
rehabilitation, the entire project was demolished. 

Pruitt-Igoe was not nearly as bad a high-rise development as 
most of its contemporaries across the U.S. Among other things, 
the architects had created large communal outdoor spaces on 
every- floor, on the theory that children should have such play 
areas directly outside their front doors. But the theory did not 
work out in practice; the "sidewalks and playgrounds in the 
sky" were turned into junkyards and ambushes.' And since the 
spaces created (or, rather, left over) between the 33 dreary 

1. A Canadian architect, Oscai Newman, in a recent book entitled 
Defensible Space, has analyzed Pruitt-Igoe and other problem projects 
in Rreat detail, particularly the relation between design and crime. 



towers at Fruitt-Itfoe were newr designed to accoiiiiiiodate 
an> thiny; except tire engines, patrol cars, Karl)age trucks and 
howling gusts of wind, tlie children who grew up in this proj* 
ect were ef fecti\ ely barred from outdoor recreation. 

High Rism: No Place to Play 

()h\'iousl>\ it is very difficult and costly to create high-rise 
apartments with the kinds of outdoor amenities, preferably at 
the doorstep, that are offered b>', say, a well-planned row 
house conununity— amenities that seem highly desirable if not 
essential for families with young children. Valiant efforts in 
that direction have been made in recent years (notably at 
Hi\erhend, in Harlem); but the best that could be achieved 
within the necessarily tight cost constraints was a system of 
balconies or "patios in the sky/* which, while generous as bal- 
conies go, were hardly big enough to hold a playpen and a 
couple of deck chairs. Communal outdoor space, in which chil- 
dren might congregate to play ball, cannot be built in such 
"vertical cities" except at exorbitant cost. 

Yet private or public outdoor space has become increasingly 
necessar>', for our routine indoor spaces have become increas- 
ingly cramped. Room si/es in almost all publicly assisted 
houses are go\'erned by so-called minimum standards, which 
in\'ariably become maximum standards, and which often seem 
to stem from bureaucratic bookkeeping, not rational analysis. 

I'hus, in many parts of the U.S., interior kitchens are the size 
of large closets, whether the families to be served consist of 
two or ten people. Living rooms do not vary substantially as 
family si/es \ary. Children*s bedrooms, though often occupied 
by two school-age kids, are rarely big enough to hold two beds, 
nuich less two desks or play space for two. The strait jacket 
is so tight that even enlightened apartment designers are 
forced to produce corridors in which two people cannot pass. 
Balconies, if any, are usually built not to provide livable private 
outdoor areas, but because some bureaucratic room count gives 
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the builder a credit for them (at half the cost of enclosed 
spaces) that might help him balance his books. 

Outdoors, things arc not much better. Even where high-rise 
apartments are surrounded by much open space, the parking 
requirements written into law in our automobile-oriented so- 
ciety frequently chew up so much of that space that very little 
is left for recreation. As for parent supervision, it is impossible 
except for those families who happen to live within immediate 
reach of the playground. 

It is, of course, technically possible to build what Le Cor- 
busier in the early 1920s called "superimposed villas." It is 
possible to construct duplex apartments with interior stairs 
that have the spirit, if not the form, of row houses; to build 
such duplex apartments with generous terraces for private out- 
door living; to create public outdoor spaces on elaborate roof 
gardens and on intermediate floors; to equip high-rise apart- 
ment houses with built-in stores and day care centers; to pro- 
vide peripheral playgrounds supervised by trained personnel; 
to place all necessary parking underground and top the park- 
ing garages with additional outdoor community facilities. It is 
possible to do all this and much more to make high risers habit- 
able for families with young children; it has, in fact, been done, 
both in the U.S. and abroad. But the apartment towers so 
nicely endowed have either been luxury buildings, or so mas- 
sively subsidized as to make them unrealistic models, given the 
current (and probable future) social and economic climate. 

The conclusion is inescapable, and is recognized today by 
all but the most doctrinaire planners; High risers don't work 
for families with children, because there is no safe place for the 
children to go. 

The Uses of High Risers 

On the other hand, even within the limits of what is practicable 
here and now, high-rise apartments can work well enough for 
single men and women and for some childless couples. Given 
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certain special amenities, they can also provide comfortable 
honjes tor elderly people. Perhaps they should be thought of 
as belonjiinK in the category of apartment hotels, designed for 
certain life st>les of the old and the childless young, and en- 
dowed with amenities desired by those age groups. 

However, (me possible trouble with that solution is that it 
may spell segregation by age group. For example, there is a 
tendency today to build special **housing for the elderly" in 
high-rise blocks in the middle of nowhere. That surely isn't a 
very humane way of dealing with old people, no^ a sensible ap- 
proach to the creation of organic conmmnities. 

When older people voice a preference for buildings of their 
own (as a group from Boston's Bromley Heath project recently 
did in a Senatorial hearing), it usually is in response to the 
threat of crime rather than for positive reasons. Where housing 
is reasonably safe, the aged do not as a rule relish being filed 
away in elevator buildings, however well designed and 
e(|uipped with social facilities, to await death. Meanwhile, 
young families living elsewhere, with no neighbors except 
other N'oung families of almost identical income and educa- 
tional background, also might and do find life in their undiffer- 
entiated connnunities a trifle bland. An admixture of older, 
retired couples, who make good baby sitters, might well bene- 
fit all generations. 

Different Homes for Different Needs 

What all this adds up to is that a case can be made for certain 
kinds of high-rise apartments, but only if they are integrated 
into a varied fabric of housing types. The trick is to design a 
mixture of dwellings that will satisfy the different kinds of 
people to be served: row houses or relatively low-rise struc- 
tures for families with young children or teenagers, high-rise 
blocks for young singles and (assuming certain safety features 
and amenities) elderly individuals or couples. Each of these 
residential groupings will, of course, require special supporting 
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fadliti€»s-~f()r example, daycare areas, decentralized class- 
rooms, shops, community rooms, central kitchens. 

In the past, this kind of mixed de\'elopment has been expen- 
sive to build. One big reason for this is that virtually all build- 
ing codes in the l^S. now forbid the construction of walk-up 
apartments more than four stories in height, and that high- 
speed elevator buildings do not, geneially speaking, become 
economical until the>' are at least 20 stories high. Recently, 
though, some ingenious solutions have been found to overcome 
this dilemma. Architects have connected high-rise elevator 
buildings to medium-rise buildings without elevators by means 
of enclosed bridges at various levels, in effect providing eleva- 
tor service for the upper floors of six- and eight-story walk-ups. 
Thus the medium-rise building, which can probably be de- 
signed to serve families with older children reasonably well, 
has been made economically feasible. 

The population densities possible under such a mixed plan 
are higher than one might think. It has been demonstrated, 
both in the U.S. and in Europe, that as many as 50 units per 
acre can be accommodated without resorting to uniformly 
high-rise housing; high-rise projects without any low-rise com- 
ponents become unavoidable only when that rate is exceeded. 

In another way, too, 50 units per acre has been found to rep- 
resent some sort of critical mass. Below it, communities can 
generally cope with problems of crime; above it, things get 
progressively worse. Pruitt-Igoe, with a density of precisely 
50 units per acre, was a borderline case. If it had been planned 
as a low-rise community of compact row houses or walk-up 
apartments, with manageable outdoor space at everybody's 
doorstep, the story might have turned out differently. 

All in a Row 

Of the housing prototypes that might serve as alternatives to 
the high riser, one of the oldest is the row house. Its contempo- 
rary American incarnation is likely to contain, on the ground 
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floor, a kitchen-dininK-fainil)- area, probably facing the street, 
and a Hn in« aroa facing a court to the rear. The street approach 
may contain a serv ice > ard and a parking space. The second 
floor nuiN consist of three or four bedrooms and one or two 
baths. In narrow er row houses, there may be a third floor with 
added bedrooms* The entire * package"— separated from its 
neighbors b> masonry walls— may occupy a lot about 20 feet 
\N ide and 8() feet deep, or 1,600 square feet» For comparison, 
a free-standing suburban house with comparable interior space 
may occupy a propert>' of 12,000 square feet! 

Our hypothetical row house will have a walled patio of 400 
scjuare feet; in all, it will have only 800 square feet of outdoor 
space which the ow ners will have to maintain— as opposed to 
about 10,000 unmanageable scjuare feet for our suburban 
honu* owner. The construction cost will be much lower, be- 
cause service roads and utilitx- lines will be much shorter, and 
the consumption of heating fuel will be less year after year, 
because there are onl> two exposed walls instead of four. In 
other waN's, too, row h(mse connnunities could save energy (as 
well as, in some cases, expensixe equipment): through joint 
facilities like connnunal free/ers, kitchens or washers, and 
through public transportation, which is feasible in suburbs 
where the population is dense enough. On top of it all, because 
the dwelling units are tightl>- concentrated, much of the re- 
maining natural or historic euN ironment can remain untouched. 

Even in urban situations, our typical row house looks con- 
vincing. In such a setting, the house probably would extend to 
the propert>- line along the street— in other words, there would 
be no yard or parking -^pace in front. A row house, complete 
w ith private walled backyard, could thus be built on 1,200 
s(|uare feet. That translates into more than 200 people per 
acre— a high density le\el, arrised at on a rather small-town, 
almost neighborly scale. 

Bn' mixing such one-family row houses with high-rise apart- 
ments, the population per acre could, if necessary, be doubled— 
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though this sort of densit>' is not always desirable. Still, such a 
distribution of private and pubHc space would produce a com- 
munal pattern \'ery different from that encountered in most 
suburban or low-densit>' urban communities. 

Specifically, a chister of 100 row houses on 1,600 square feet 
each could free around 20 acres of public space for parks and 
playgrounds, as compared with the same number of free- 
standing houses on suburban-size lots. In an urban context, 
too, row house clusters, if mixed with walk-up apartments, can 
leave room for significant public outdoor areas— most of them 
within range of doorstep supervision— at no added land devel- 
opment cost. A low-rise mix of this sort can accommodate 
up to 50 units per acre. 

Even if generous row house development should seem un- 
economical the very tightness or neighborliness of this sort 
of configuration is clearly preferable to the alienation bred by 
tall apartment towers spaced far apart— or the similar aliena- 
tion fostered by little ranch houses set at a distance from neigh- 
boring little ranch houses. 

One reason the best cities of the W estern world— such as 
London— are as good as they are is that they are largely made 
up of standard row houses grouped around public parks. 
London's singular qualit>* has been reinforced wherever the 
Greater London Council has retained the traditional fabric and 
constructed new housing that emulated the patterns of Eaton 
S(juare and Bloomsbur>'; it has been destroyed where the 
fal)ric \\ as ripped apart in pursuit of some abstract notion of 
"towers in a park." 

Virtues of the Walk-up 

Halfway between the modern architects high-rise Valhalla 
and the pedestrian planner's conventional, though updated, 
town house stands a perfectly acceptable housing type that is 
neither house nor high-rise: the walk-up apartment building, 
usually limited to four stories in height. Walk-up apartments 
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have certain advaiitaj?es over row houses (especially where 
hi^lier densities must be achieved) and can easily be combined 
with the latter: The two lower floors can be designed as row 
houses, with the two upper Hoors containing apartments. 

The economics of such arrangements frequently depends 
upon local building codes, some of which require different fire 
ratings for single, double and multiple occupancy housing. 
Many variations in the design of walk-up apartments (with or 
without row house components) have been attempted, espe- 
cially in Europe; some of these have even succeeded in provid- 
ing the upper floor apartments with viable private outdoor 
spaces. The reason such amenities can be provided with rela- 
tive ease and at relatively low cost in a low-rise building, but 
only with great difficulty in a high-rise, is almost entirely struc- 
tural: It is not too complicated to stagger and offset floors in a 
building supported on light steel or masonry walls or even 
wooden studs and joists, nor to align plumbing stacks verti- 
cally in a low building; but it is very difficult and costly to do 
these things in a tower. 

Suburbia's Flawed Dream 

Implied in much of the above is that America's conventional 
suburban development is about the most inefficient— and in 
many ways the least desirable— community plan yet devised. 

The reasons are almost endless. A community of individual 
houses on relatively small individual lots chews up land at a 
phenomenal rate; in doing this, it stretches out expensive roads 
and utility lines to the point where the cost of land "improve- 
ment" may easily add 25 per cent to the unit cost of a one- 
family house. This sort of planning, familiar to all of us, places 
a huge burden upon individual home owners. Stretched-out 
roads and services also represent a continuing burden on the 
community in terms of taxes, since police, fire and sanitation 
departments find demands on their human and mechanical 
resources constantly extended. 
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Again, home owners have to keep up properties too big to 
maintain by hand and too small to maintain economically by 
machine; too large to provide intimate outdoor space, yet too 
small for active recreation. There is usually no communal out- 
door space (which could be maintained at much lower cost per 
square foot than the home owner's unmanageable backyard). 
And so the kids play in the street. 

Finally, this sort of cookie-cutter development destroys the 
natural environment without substituting a new, desirable 
organism— a tightly knit community of the sort that has formed 
the nucleus of towns in the past. 

Admittedly, Americans today seem to be satisfied with sub- 
urbia despite all these defects. They like their cookie-cutter 
houses, and they love their automobiles. As the sociologist 
Nathan Glazer pointed out some time ago, what an urban critic 
wants is not necessarily what the people want. "When they 
have choices," Glazer said, "they create Los Angeles." 

One answer may be that, for all its appeal, suburbanization 
and the attendant motorization with its waste of energy may 
get out of band to the point where, willy-nilly, they have to be 
curbed for the sake of the common good. As we now realize, we 
cannot go on expending energy the way a drunken sailor 
spends his money, and so we may have no other choice. But 
another, less bleak answer is that the possibilities people may 
accept in the future are not confined to what they can visualize 
in the present. 

The man in the street will not do the designer's work for him; 
when asked to state what kind of home he likes, he will choose 
among things that already exist, and on that scale the sub- 
urban house looks best to him— now. But some of the people 
who "created Los Angeles" when they had a choice (or when 
they thought they had one, for the decision was often dictated 
by social or economic circumstances) seem to be having second 
thoughts. The increasing cost of suburban services, the in- 
creasingly evident waste of human energy (as well as fuel) 
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thiouKh intenninahli' coummtinK. the stresses of siil)url)an iso- 
lation—all these are beKinninK to tell. Suburbia, created after 
World W ar U for and by yoiniK families with small children, 
has becouu' iniddle-aued. and some of its earl>' charm has 
beuun to judl. If and when url)an designers come up with a 
\ ial)le form of housinj; that is less wasteful and also is c(mve- 
nient. safe and humane, the man in the street may well change 
liis mind. 

A Technological Breakthrougii? 

Much has been said and written about radical technoh)gical 
clianges tluit might help soUe the housing cri.sis in the U.S. l^n- 
fortnnately. such break tliroughs are not likely to affect the 
liousing economy for .some time to come— in fact, not until the 
shortage of building labor becomes desperate and the cost of 
building materials rises out of sight. 

For tlie present and the foreseeable future, housing in the 
r.S. will bo l)uilt most economically by just about the same 
skills tluit ha\ e built it o\ er the past 50 years, and of just about 
the same materials. The skills. gencrall>' speaking, have dete- 
riorated; the materials, generally speaking, have improved. 
But there lias been no significant breakthrough in building that 
was not ahnost iminediatel>' wiped out by increasing costs in 
materials and labor. Although building unions here and there 
are now accepting semiskilled labor (as in the HUD-sponsored 
Operation Breakthrough), so far this is only a modest begin- 
ning. For the time being, the only way in which initial building 
costs ha\e been, or could be, significantly reduced is still 
through subsidies: for land acquisition, money acquisition— and 
for building maintenance. 

Still, there are two areas of real or imagined technological 
breakthrough that desenc di.scussion, mostl>' because they 
haw attracted so nnich attention. The first, much in the public 
mind of late, is what has come to be known as systems build- 
ing; the second is mobile homes. 
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Systems buildinji; is, (|uito simply, a new word for prefabri- 
cation; and changing the name of the game does not change its 
rules. No inteUigent architect, engineer, planner or housing 
entliusiast is opposed to prefabrication. Indeed, many of the 
components that make up our buildings today are prefabri- 
cated and have long been. But not until there is a very con- 
siderable change in the climate of the American building 
industr\- will prefabrication become the panacea some of us 
hope it will be. 

Prefabrication: A Long Shot 

Almost b>- definition, prefabrication offers economies only 
when it is coupled with xnass production. Prefabricating small 
volumes of serx ice cores, or even of entire apartments, would 
be about as economical as prefabricating Rolls Royces. But 
volume production works only if there is volume distribution; 
and at present the kind of mass distribution system that keeps 
Detroit hunnning is unknown in the building industry. 

In fact, it is almost inconceivable there— for two reasons. 
First, the U.S. is a large country with many different (often 
justifiably different) building codes, and it is very difficult to 
design a prefabricated product that will meet an almost in- 
finite variety of such codes. (Just imagine what would hap- 
pen to General Motors if each American community had its 
own performance standards for automobiles!) Second, mass 
distributicm of large prefabricated components is clearly un- 
economical in a country* with such enormous distances. It is 
estimated that the rather modest house prefabricating industry 
in the U.S. cannot compete in terms of price with local, on-site 
labor beyond a radius of about 100 miles from the particular 
plant location. 

Prefabrication, in the U.S. and elsewhere, has often failed to 
analyze its own problems and opportunities. In most housing— 
whether single-family homes or high-rise apartments— the shell 
of the building accounts only for about 20 per cent of the total 
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cost, so that a 10 or 20 per cent reduction in the cost of the shell 
alone produces an almost infinitt»simal reduction in the overall 
cost of the building. (This is o;»e reason, incidentally, why all 
those wonderfully ideahstie people who think the U.S. housing 
crisis can be solved with geodesic domes or inflatable bubbles 
seem slightly soft in the head to the rest of us— who may be 
just as idealistic . . .) 

What this means is that prefabrication is most urgently 
needed in those components of housing where the hard core 
of high cost is found: in plumbing, wiring, heating, air-condi- 
tioning and related installations. These components actually ac- 
count for two or three times the cost of the shell; and it is here 
that building codes and certain building trades have wiped 
out whatever savings prefabrication might have achieved. In 
one recent instance, admittedly an extreme one, a visionary 
manufacturer of prefabricated bathroom-kitchen-utility-room 
packages found that his extraordinarily well-engineered units 
were left standing on the sidewalk of a new development for 
many months, because the unions that had to make the neces- 
sary plumbing and wiring connections refused to do so. In the 
end, the matter was settled by dismantling the packages on the 
sidewalk, carrying them piecemeal into the apartments that 
awaited them and then painstakingly reassembling them with 
on-site labor! (The manufacturer thereupon gave up on prefab- 
rication.) 

So prefabrication and mass distribution of the high-cost ele- 
ments that really determine' the price of housing await agree- 
ment from powerful and shortsighted unions— as well as from 
building-code writers, whose differing and often antiquated 
standards can be an equally large obstacle. 

Finally, prefabrication of major, inherently expensive build- 
ing components cannot be successful until there is some gen- 
eral agreement, nationwide, on dimensional and performance 
standards to govern building codes. Yet building research- 
research for the second largest industry in the U.S.— is virtually 
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nonexistent! What passes for such among some of our major 
manufacturers of building products is little more than market 
analysis, designed to identify what products— say, wood-grain 
plastic laminates, or aluminum shingles— might most profitably 
titillate the consumer. There has been virtually no effort in the 
incredibly fragmented American building industry to agree on 
any standards governing anything. The last time the industry 
subscribed to a common dimensional standard was when it 
accepted the 8-inch-long brick, centuries ago, as a kind of 
module— and this module still governs much of today's produc* 
tion of building components. 

Prefabrication vs. Other Economies 

Systems building— or prefabrication— has two principal advan- 
tages. FirNl, it reduces the hours of on-site labor. Second, it 
cuts down the consumption of certain expensive building mate- 
rials. Under controlled factory conditions, the use of such mate- 
rials can be pared down to close tolerances^ whereas on site, 
materials are often used wastefuUy, because conditions .(diffi- 
cult weather, for one) make ior sloppy assemblage. 

In Europe, where much building prefabrication was pio- 
neered, material has frequently been expensive, and labor 
cheap. The incentive for prefabrication has been, therefore, to 
save aluminum, steel, concrete, wood, and so on. But in the 
U.S., whore materials have always been lavishly used, and 
where the cost of labor has been traditionally high, the incen- 
tive is to save time on site. 

Thi^f c!if ference has sometimes created confusion when Euro- 
pean systems have been used here, or American construction- 
management techniques applied in Europe. In the U.S., it may 
not make sense to set up fixed plants for mass-producing beau- 
tifully engineered components when these components still 
have to be shipped to distant markets where the climate and 
the building codes may be quite different; it may be much 
more reasonable to create controlled conditions on site. 
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There now are ways of making on-site construction simple 
and efficient in an>' weather, all year round. Not long ago in 
upstate New York, where the climate ranges from bad to ter- 
rihle. u large factory was constructed on a site temporarily 
roofed o\er with a huge air-supported vinyl bubble. Although 
con\ enti(mal materials were used, the unit cost proved remark- 
abl)' low. The reason was, of course, that the contractor had 
addressed himself to the real problem of construction in the 
r.S.: how to iukproNe productivity on site — not how to reduce 
the thickness of a factory-produced wall panel by a couple of 
millimeters. 

Some of the prolilems encountered by systems builders 
h'dw been faced realistically. For example, to eliminate the 
high cost of **shipp!ng air/' i.e., transporting an empty shell 
from a prefabricating plant to a distant site, attempts have 
been made to make plants mobile— to set them up on the very 
sites the>' are intended to supply. The Lexitt organization 
pioneered the c(mcept of the mobile plant rolling across the 
wasteland in orchestrated se(juence and phmking down neatly 
finished houses the wa>' a cartoon lien plunks down her eggs. 
In a country as huge as ours, the mobile prefab plant may 
turn out to be the most reasonable solution. 

Yet, curiously enough, though the Lex itts probably contrib- 
uted more to prefabrication practice than all American theo- 
reticians combined, it wasn't their mobile prefab plant that 
reduced the unit cost of their standard house to something 
alnii^st unbelievable in today s terms. W hat really enabled the 
Levitt organization— and others like it— to build sucli incredibly 
cheap and good housing (forget, for the moment, the socio- 
economic drawbacks) was smart financial management. There 
is no (juestion that much, much more m(me>* was sa\ ed by the 
Levitts, and for th(Mr customers, through mass purchasing and 
shrewd interim financing inaneuxers than by explorations of 
advanced technology. Judging b>* their example, break- 
throughs in hottsing, at least in the innnediate future, are not 
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to be found in tethnological giniinickr>' but in deft manage- 
ment of housing dollars. 

It may be appropriate to refer, at this point, to Habitat, the 
158-unit development built in Motitreal for Expo '67. This 
extraordinar>- cluster of precast concrete boxes piled some 12 
stories high— designed by a young Israeli architect, Moshe 
Safdie—has receiv ed all the acclaim due to an imaginative and 
daring exi)eriment. Howev er, like man>' experiments in the arts 
and sciences. Habitat demonstrated mainly what should not be 
done in the future. Because the boxes supported one another, 
the cumulative weight of the concrete and the strength re- 
(juired of it were as monumental as the structure itself; be- 
cause what was being prefabricated was shells, not services, 
the unit cost was similarly monumental— and uPiikely to be 
reduced in larger-scale mass production. Habitat did, how- 
ever, point to another, promising area of possible break- 
through: the technology prefigured by toda>'s trailer or 
"mobile home." 

Trailer Technology 

In some wa>s the mobile home, as presentl>' known, offers the 
best promise of relatively inexpensive, well-designed, well- 
manufactured and well-distributed housing in this country for 
the present and the inunediate future. 

In fact, mobile homes already account for a phenomenal 
percentage of total housing production. Out of 2.3 millicm 
housing units produced in the I'.S. in 1971, 485,000 were 
mobile homes— and the proportion has hovered around the 20 
per cent mark for some time. That is an impressive statistic for 
an industry no .serious housing expert even recognized until a 
few years ago. 

So amazing has been the growth of the mobile-home indus- 
try that some of its newl>' won admirers have made certain 
highly misleading claims for it. The typical mobile home, as 
presentl) constituted, is not "the building brick of the 20th 
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century/* as one architect put it recently {implying that the 
solution to high-rise housing was to stack up mobile homes to 
dizzying heights, plugging them into some sort of vertical ser- 
vice core and turning each unit, in effect, into a one-family 
apartment). If mobile-home- type boxes were reengineered to 
meet the minimum standards of performance and safety ex* 
pected in high-rise (or even low-rise) construction, their cost 
would be similar to that of conventionally built housing. In- 
deed, this has proved to be the case in several recent experi- 
ments, in which mobile -home techniques were adapted to 
permanent, more conventional buildings. 

In its present form, the mobile home is, and pretends to be, 
nothing more than a prefabricated housing package that lends 
itself to single-family occupancy in "trailer parks**— partly 
because such developments, besides often being deplorable in 
other ways, are virtually without building codes. In this role, 
as an inexpensive one-story container strong enough to last 
slighdy longer than the time-payment schedule, it fills a real 
need. However, cost comparisons between mobile homes and 
conventional housing are not very revealing, since the cost of 
land and the expensive improvements it usually requires are 
rarely transferable to the mobile home side of the ledger. As 
for the suggestion that mobile homes, as presently constituted, 
could meet high-rise fire codes or structural or mechanical re- 
quirements, it will persuade no one even faintly knowledgeable 
in the building industry. 

Adapting the Trailer Principle 

Still, the mobile home— if fundamentally redesigned— could 
contribute significantly to technological advance in housing. 
Manufacturing boxes, the year round, under controlled factory 
conditions, largely with semiskilled labor drawn from indus- 
trial rather than building trade unions, is sure to permit tighter 
cost and quality control. And the boxes thus mass-produced, 
with all interior utilities and finishes installed, will certainly be 
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a much more efficient (and possibly a more economical) prod- 
uct than the equivalent kind of unit put together on site, under 
difficult working conditions and with the poor coordination 
usually encountered there. 

Again, distributing these large boxes by simply putting them 
on wheels (or suspending them from heUcopters) and thus 
shipping them from factory to site in one or two pieces clearly 
makes sense, even though it does mean shipping a great deal 
of air. The largest boxes presently permitted on most highways 
are 12 feet wide, 60 feet long, and 8 or more feet high. Two of 
these, when bolted together, will make a 1,440-square-foot 
suburban home, and frequently do! Such a home may have 
three bedrooms, IJi baths and a built-in kitchen. Prefabricated 
attachments now being manufactured by the industry— for 
example, screened porches— -can substantially enlarge the 
usable space of such a dwelling. 

Finally, assembling the boxes once they arrive on site is 
greatly facilitated by the dimensional precision with which the 
units can be manufactured in a plant, and by the increasingly 
powerful hoisting equipment now available to builders. 

In othei- words, the principles followed today by mobile- 
home manufacturers are admirably advanced, even if the ulti- 
mate product is usually (not at all necessarily) hideous. And 
however these principles might have to be modified in apply- 
ing them to permanent housing, there is one sure saving: time. 
In an era that desperately needs mass-produced housing, that 
consideration alone may put mobile home industry methods 
among the important solutions. 
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What Kinds of Subsidies? 



Many areas of American life are directly or indirectly subsi- 
dized by government. Most of the subsidies are designed to 
stimulate investment or industrial production or both. Most of 
them tend to benefit people who are reasonably well-to-do or 
even affluent; a few benefit those who an? neither. 

Many Americans believe that housing subsidies from up high 
are designed primarily to aid low-income inner-city residents, 
most of whom (it would seem) are memberi- of certain racial or 
ethnic minorities. Subsidies are also blamed for the construe* 
tion of mammoth clusters of drab concrete-and-brick towers, 
located in the midst of inner-city slums and infested with all 
the standard inner-city ills: neglect, vandalism, social disor- 
ganization, crime, and poverty itself. 

Although such projects are, unfortunately, the most visible 
evidence of public subsidies to housing, they constitute only a 
tiny fraction of today s subsidized homes in the United States. 
Most housing subsidies until quite recently tended largely to 
benefit middle-income and upper-income families living in 
suburbs or in affluent sections of our towns and cities. Prob- 
ably the most effective kind so far has been F.H.A. mortgage 
insurance, in effect since 1934, and responsible for the con- 
struction of tens of millions of single-family homes and apart- 
ments since that time. This subsidy has not only benefitted 
milli(ms of American families by enabling them to buy or rent 
homes they would not have gotten otherwise, but has also 
made building the second largest industry in the land, after 
automobiles. 
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Types of Subsidies to Date 

Mortgage insurance is only one way of subsidizing housing. 
Here are some other indirect ways, and some direct ones, that 
have been used in the U.S. 

1. Tax deductibility of mortgage interest payments. To sub- 
urbanites paying off their (Federally insured) mortgages, it is, 
or should be, a startling fact that the income tax deduction 
they can take for mortgage interest payments is, in effect, the 
largest single housing subsidy program in the U.S.! The bene- 
fits this provision of the tax law affords to home owners (a far 
larger number of persons, it is true, than public housing resi- 
dents) are more than ten times greater than those provided by 
public housing, the next largest subsidy program. It is not 
exactly surprising, therefore, that when the Nixon Administra- 
tion—returned to office in 1972 with the overwhelming help of 
suburbanites— froze most subsidized housing programs in 
January 1973, it specifically exempted this largest housing 
subsidy from the cutback. 

The tax deduction subsidy is a bonanza of staggering propor- 
tions: In 1966 the sums deducted amounted to about $7 bil- 
lion, in 1970 to $10 billion. And most of the benefit went to the 
reasonably affluent: 36 per cent of the families that benefitted 
had incomes over $15,000 per year, and those with incomes 
over $50,000 per year received benefits almost as great as all 
expenditures under all our public housing programs. It has not 
been a bad subsidy for the well-to-do. As for those whose 
annual family incomes came to less than $5,000, they ac- 
counted for a mere 8 per cent of the beneficiaries of the tax- 
deductibility clause! 

2. Federally supported public housing. The Federal Govern- 
ment makes grants to municipalities, which then build, own 
and operate low-rent housing for tenants whose incomes fall 
witliin fixed upper and lower limits. Municipalities participat- 
ing in these public housing programs can proceed in several 
ways: They can hire their own architects and contractors, and 
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do their own building; the>' can sign a contract with a private 
de\'eloper and purchase the completed buildings outright 
(which is known as a "turnkey" operation); or— under a fairly 
recent program— the>' can lease existing housing units and then, 
in effect, sublet them to qualified applicants. 

In July 1972, just over 1 million units of public housing were 
available in the United States. That number was sufficient to 
accommodate only about 10 per cent of all people officially 
classified as "poor." Thus, the program was modest even be- 
fore the Nixon Administration put it on the shelf in 1973. (As 
for who is considered poor in the U.S. nowadays, the Govern- 
ment currently sets the poverty threshold at an annual income 
of $4,275 for a nonfarm family of four. In 1966, more than 80 
per cent of the occupants of public housing had incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year, and more than half earned under $3,000.) 

3. Home-ownership and rental -assistance programs. Under 
Sections 235 and 236 of the 1968 Housing Act, subsidies are 
provided for interest payments on mortgage loans, often re- 
ducing the rate of interest to a mere 1 per cent a year— as 
opposed to the 9.5 per cent charged on the open mortgage 
market around 1973. Section 235 directly saves money for 
home owners; SecHon 236 indirectly benefits tenants, to whom 
the saving is passed on by the landlord, The latter subsidy can 
easil>- halve apartment rentals, and it has done just that. 

Under the home-ownership program (Section 235), bor- 
rowers must set aside at least 20 per cent of their incomes 
every month for payments on principal, interest, taxes and 
insurance on their homes; HUD pays whatever additional 
amount is needed to amortize the mortgage. Under the rental- 
assistance program (Section 236), tenants pay at least 25 per 
cent of their incomes toward rent; HUD makes up the differ- 
ence betv\'een the amount paid by the renter and the "fair 
market rental." 

Although no conclusive evidence is available, it seems that 
most home owners benefitting from Section 235 assistance 
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have incomes between $4,000 and $7,000 a year; most tenants 
aided by Section 236 have slightly lower incomes, ranging 
from $3,000 to $7,000 a year. (The difference may be offset by 
the fact that home owners tend to have larger lamilies.) Very 
low-income households cannot afford housing under Section 
235 or 236 programs, unless they also qualify for rent supple- 
ment assistance. A good many do, and up to 20 per cent of the 
units in any Section 236 project may be occupied by tenants 
who also receive rent supplements. 

4. Rent supplements. Under this form of assistance— enacted 
in 1965, after a great deal of experimentation on a small scale 
—MUD is authorized to make payments on behalf of certain 
low-income tenants living in privately financed buildings 
owned by nonprofit or limited-dividend corporations or co- 
operatives. To qualify, tenants must pay at least one-fourth of 
their incomes toward rent. Supplemental payments under this 
program have amounted to about two-thirds of the market rent 
for the units concerned. 

In 1970, the rent supplement program resulted in pa> nients 
of around $21 million. By 1972, the amount reached about 
$91 niillicm, which is, of course, a substantial amount. The pro- 
gram was not, initially, meant to reach such proportions. The 
original intent was to assist those whose incomes were too high 
for public housing, but too low for ade(}uate pri\ ate housing at 
rents they could afford. Howe\er, b>' the time the program was 
enacted, the payments had become a supplement to public 
housing: Those who now (jualif) for rent supplements fall into 
the same income bracket as those who qualify for public 
housing. 

Man>- experts belie\e that rent supplements of a nmch 
broader sort are the most desirable form of housing subsidy in 
a free-enterprise societ>'. The ad\antages of such programs, in 
practical as well as social terms, will be discussed below. 

5. Low-interest mortgages for nonprofit housing. This pro- 
gram, known as "221(d)3,'* was designed to assist low- and 
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iniddle-inconie families. Although it w as, in effect, phased out 
l)>' early 1973, some of its features are still worth recording. 

Principally, the program reduced interest rates on mortgages 
for nonprofit or Hmited-dividend housing corporations to 3 per 
cent. At the beginning of 1973, market rates for mortgages had 
risen close to 9.5 per cent, and the subsidy produced a saving, 
in rents to tenants, of about 37 per cent over conventionally 
financed housing! Furthermore, up to 40 per cent of the ten- 
ants in a 221(d)3 project could be recipients of rent supple- 
ments as w ell. 

Most of the beneficiaries under the program turned out to be 
middle-income families; more than half of the benefits (which 
totaled $28 million in 1970) accrued to W hites, while Blacks 
and other racial minorities received about two-fifths. By the 
end of 1972, some 131,000 units had been constructed under 
this particular program. In effect. Section 221 (d)3 was de- 
signed to do for middle-income families what Section 236 was 
designed to do for low-income households. 

6. Farmers' Home Administration programs. Between 1967 
and 1972, the Farmers' Home Administration proviu^^d more 
than $4.5 billion in loans and grants for purchase, rehabilita- 
tion and ccmstruction of homes. The Farmers' Home programs 
provide direct, insured loans to people living in areas under the 
agenc\ *s jurisdiction who cannot obtain loans at *Veasonable" 
rates through private institutions. Most benefits seem to go to 
households with moderate annual incomes; very few below 
that level benefit. The majority of properties affected is lo- 
cated in small towns, or in the open country; but, curiously^ 
few actual farms have been covered by this program. 

A Different Approach? 

These, then, are the principal devices employed in recent years 
to subsidize housing in the U.S. The pattern that emerges 
from this summary of programs and benefits is one of more 
direct and more substantial assistance to upper- and middle- 
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income households than to low- and h)\v-niiddle-incoine fami- 
lies. This is so despite the fact that, according to Henry Aaron, 
the author of Shelter and Huhsidies: Who Benefits From 
Federal Housing Policies? ( Brookings Institution. 1972), "bad 
housing is not primarily an affliction of the well-to-do." Con- 
tinuing less sarcastically. Aaron points out that "all hou.sing 
programs intended for low- and lower-middle-income house- 
holds provide large amounts of help to a small fracti(m of eli- 
gible households, and no direct help at all to ail the rest." 

There are some things that are good about the seemingly 
improvised assortment of housing programs listed abo\e, and 
some that are deplorable. One of the latter is that all Federal 
subsitlies are linked to kinds of housing, rather than kinds of 
households. That means families assisted under one or another 
of these programs risk losing their benefits if the> move, for 
\vhate\er reason. 

Many experts, including those in the Nixon Administration, 
have, therefore, become convinced that some very broad form 
of rent subsidy would be a more intelligent solution to our 
varied housing problems than the present technique of heavily 
subsidizing specific housing in specific places for specific 
people. The rea.soning goes something like this: 

First, experience has shown that the private sector is much 
more efficient at pre hieing housing (at any level of cost) than 
the public sector. In 1972, a ccunparative study of building 
co.sts in public and private construction, released by the New 
York State Council on Architecture, claimed that buildings 
constructed b>- New York State agencies took two or three 
times as long to .see the light of day as did eciuivalent build- 
ings produced by i)rivate enterprise. (There was no attempt to 
evahiate or compare architectural (juality; but "architectural 
(juality" has not aKva> s been a characteristic of public edifices.) 
Construction time is, of course, a major component of con- 
struction cost; and so it seems likely that privately constructed 
housing could easily compete with its public counterpart. 
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Second, experience has also shown that huge, highly visible 
blockbuster-type housing projects dropped into the midst of 
established, homogeneous, small-scale neighborhoods create 
not only intolerable visual clashes, but also intolerable social 
tensions — whether they are public housing towers in inner cities 
or private housing in solidly middle-class communities. Not 
(juite so visible and offensive are low-rise "developments** 
built for a single income or age group; still, even these do not 
make for an organic social mix. In a pluralistic society, it does 
not seem particularly desirable to create ghettos consisting 
solely of families visibly tagged by race, color, creed, age or 
annual income— even though, if people wish to congregate in 
such clusters, rent subsidies will not stop them. 

And third, experience has shown that mobihty in housing is 
as essential to freedom of choice (of employment, for example) 
as is the mobility afforded by widely available transportation 
systems. One of the most frightening aspects of life in the 
Soviet Union is the existence of **intemal passports" — special 
travel documents Soviet citizens must acquire to move from 
one part of their country to the next. Unhappily, those of our 
citizens who are trapped in inner-city ghettos are immobilized 
in a manner not at all dissimilar. Though they move around a 
lot—indeed more often than the well-to-do— they usually cannot 
escape the slums. 

Passports to Mobility 

In the view of many experts, families that require housing 
assistance should be supplied with "tickets'* that will offer 
them reasonable housing mobility— vouchers that could be 
cashed in by any landlord to make up the difference between 
what the ticket holder can afford to pay for housing and the 
cost of decent, appropriate housing in a given place. 

Such answers have been considered for many years. Marie C. 
McGuire, who was Commissioner of the U.S. Public Housing 
Administration under Kennedy and Johnson, formulated many 
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of them. The difficulty has been that Congress, dominated by 
certain biases, has never been very happy about providing the 
poor— which in big cities usually means Blacks, Puerto Ricans 
and other racial minorities— with easy access to Middle Amer- 
ica. Yet the savings, not only in human costs, but in such eco- 
nomic ones as, for example, expenditures for mass transit, 
could prove convincing before long. 

When the Nixon Administration proposed its own, rather 
unsatisfactory, version of the housing subsidy idea, in January 
1973, it suggested that many of the housing programs to date 
had failed to produce anything of much value. That was a 
gross exaggeration. Some clearly had been productive, and 
remedial therapy might have been a more rational approach 
than the wholesale executions that were carried out. Still, it is 
a fact that a good man>' of the projects created across the 
U.S. over the past four decades fell short of what they might 
have been, and that some of them were invitations to disaster. 

Compared with the growing number of Swedish "service 
houses"— housing communities tha* contain, among other 
things, day care centers, markets and communal kitchens, and 
are designed in response to the realities of contemporary life, 
rather than to some bureaucrat's peculiar notions of how 
people ought to Hve— many U.S. housing projects have been 
dismal. They have largely failed to reflect new conditions and 
new requirements, such as the need for day care centers cre- 
ated by the increase in the number of working mothers, for 
decentralization of schools, and for the creation of job oppor- 
tunities within a given project. In fact, most of our housing 
projects today are based upon out-of-date, though well-inten- 
tioned, schemes drawn up during the Depression, when few 
such problems and opportunities were present in our cities. 

A reasonably free ticket to housing mobility might fix a good 
part of that. But it will do so only if the particular region has an 
adequate supply of good housing. The principal flaw of the 
Nixon Administration's somewhat naive proposal for rent and 
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hoine-purchase subsidies is that it will work only if privately 
constructed housing is available in a given area and in ({uan- 
tity. Too often it isn't. 

A More Humane Architecture 

Although the high-rise public housing ghettos so visible on the 
sk>'lines of our cities have attracted much justified criticism, 
there has been noticeable improvement in the design (juality of 
subsidized housing over the past half do/en years. It is no 
longer unusual for a public housing project to show an interest- 
ing and attractive mixture of low-, medium- and high-rise units; 
to include day care facilities and even nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens and schools; to be imaginativel>- landscaped; and to 
boast playgrounds designed for children, rather than for the 
benc»fit of asphalt-oriented maintenance crews. 

Some of this lias been the result of private initiatives — foun- 
dations willing to support experimental programs, or tenants' 
organizations and connnunity groups involving themselves in 
the planning, design or rehabilitation of project areas. Also, 
while public housing projects are the responsibility of the 
municipalities in which the>' stand, UVD has recently applied 
a certain amount of pressure to influence such matters as site 
selection and the modernization of older projects. IlVD now 
insists that projects for which modernization grants are 
sought UHist have an activel>' involved tenants' organization, 
with authority to formulate modernization programs. W ithout 
that, Iiri) will not give its assistance. It would be even better 
if IirO also re(|uired facilities for health care, child care and 
other social services essential for the success of the project. 

Despite the recent advances in the architectural (juality of 
public housing, much opposition is still motivated by the grim 
inuige of yester>'ear's **projl»ct.'* All i)ver the country, pubhc 
housing has been delayt*d or bfr)cked by neighborhood groups 
determined to carry their fight through all the available courts 
in the land. In Cleveland, New York, Newark and elsewhere, 
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predominantly White neijshborhoods have fiercely resisted the 
intrusion of what they expected to be predominantly Black 
I)ublic housing projects. And although the courts have rarely, 
if ever, upheld such neighborhood protests, the neighborhoods 
have often been entirely right in their opposition— though per- 
haps for the wrong reasons. 

They have been right because the bulldozer/blockbuster 
approach to housing is fundamentally inimical to the nature of 
cities. It is also, indirectly, inimical to the nature of family life. 
Of course it is true that large projects have always contained 
some families with pathologies that cannot be corrected, no 
matter what services are offered to them, and that such fami- 
lies have at times disrupted life in the project. But this prob- 
lem tends to be magnified in public discussion; after all, many 
projects do work perfectly well. Moreover, middle-income 
families also have their share of problems— only theirs are not 
so glaringly evident, and effective help is more readily avail- 
able to them. 

Still, the grim image of yesteryear's "project" does haunt us, 
as it should. The city has often been compared with a natural 
organism; and although the analogy does not hold in all re- 
spects, it is sufficiently valid to suggest some basic guidelines 
to urban renewal and rehabilitation. 

Preserving the Urban Fabric 

As explained earlier, enlightened urban designers know that it 
is important to preser\'e as much of the urban fabric as possible, 
and thus to create a certain neighborhood continuity. This 
means that rehabilitating run-down buildings is often prefer- 
able to razing entire blocks of them; that retaining significant 
community assets— from comer candy stores to churches— is 
often better than building blockbusters that wipe out the good 
with the bad. 

Although these insights have gained wide acceptance since 
Jane Jacobs wrote her extraordinary book. The Death and Life 
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of Great American Cities (published in 1961), rehabilitation 
still is considered much less economical than rebuilding, be- 
cause of the greater efficiency of large-scale building opera- 
tions. In realit>', though, the economics of inner-city housing 
are affected by many factors besides large-scale efficiency. 

For example, infill housing, whether it consists of rehabili- 
tation or of small-scale new elements grafted into the urban 
organism, can often be handled by small, usually disadvan- 
taged building contractors, who thus are enabled to contribute 
to the economic health of their communities— a significant plus, 
even if hard to evaluate. Again, by maintaining the character 
and coherence of an established neighborhood, infill housing 
may prevent catastrophes in which housing funds go up in 
smoke, as happened at Pruitt-Igoe in St. Louis when that 
superblock project had to be destroyed. Finally, infill housing, 
of whatever kind, is likely to forestall the sort of confrontation, 
costly in terms of money, time and common decency, that has 
recently upset so many communities from coast to coast. 

It may well be that housing of this sort is best financed not 
by mammoth programs attuned to buildings but through 
(possibl)' more economical) programs addressed to people, 
offering housing coupons to those who qualify for a supple- 
mental allowance. Such physical redistribution of Americas 
poorer families, together with a serious reevaluation of real 
estate taxation (which now penalizes a landlord if he rehabili- 
tates his property and rewards him if he lets it become a slum), 
may conceivably do more to renew housing and related facili- 
ties in our inner cities than was ever accomplished by massive 
l^rban Reiic.s'al, massive Breakthroughs, and not-quite-so 
massive Public Housing. 
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A Second Chance 



Imagining an "ideal American community" is easy. Translat- 
ing it from idealistic theory into fact is something else again. 

An ideal community would contain a perfect balance of races, 
colors, creeds, levels of income, cultural interests and job 
opportunities. It would be planned for people rathe: ^an auto- 
mobiles; it would contain a variety of housing, attuned to a 
variety of inhabitants. Its land-use pattern would be richly 
mixed, with houses and apartments next to offices, factories, 
shops, schools and other communal facilities. Its built-up areas 
would be properly broken up by green belts; its transportation 
system would favor pedestrians and users of mass transit. 

In short, one could rather easily draw a diagram of the ideal 
American community; and, depending upon the talents of the 
draftsmen, the results might range from the reasonable to the 
beguiling. 

Unfortunately, unless we are willing to replace our metropoli- 
tan areas with New Towns, such communities are not likely to 
see the light of day. Too much has been invested in services, 
highways, transportation facilities, industries, jobs and com- 
munications to permit us to abandon what we have and start 
from scratch. And anyway, many people might find a commu- 
nity without any roots in the past less than ideal. The realistic 
fact of life in America is that we have no choice but to recon- 
struct and regenerate the urban regions which, for better or 
worse, have been built up over the past century and more. 

Some of this reconstruction and regeneration is likely to 
come from within. For example, "urban homesteading" efforts 
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are already being made in several cities, under programs which 
encourage people to take over and rehabilitate abandoned 
housing. Other moves will have to be initiated at the Federal 
level, through such means as national land-bank policies 
designed to shape the growth of urban areas with more intelli- 
gence than has been applied to it in the past. 

Decay . . . and Opportunity 

The physical debris and human disorganization that remain 
from the recent decay of American communities seem almost 
beyond retrieving. Our metropolitan areas have gone through 
the Depression of the 1930s and the Second Civil War of the 
1960s. We are left with a growing cancer of slums, flight of 
Whites and of jobs to the periphery, loss of political clout at the 
center, and violent confrontation as a way of life. These are 
hardly the ingredients of the ideal American community of 
tomorrow. 

Yet there are some major potential assets inherent in this 
very decay. 

The most obvious is the availability of land at the center. In a 
city that has a strong historic tradition and a strong fabric (like 
Florence, for example), it is virtually impossible to build signif- 
icant quantities of new housing except by adding on at the 
perimeter, and that may create all sorts of new problems: 
erasure of open space, overextension of transportation arteries, 
commercial competition with downtown, to mention only three. 
But in a typical American community, where erosion gnaws at 
the center, and where there may be only a few urban traditions 
or historical relics worth maintaining, open land can be created 
in the very heart of things. And so there are real opportunities 
for organic self-renewal from inside: infill housing and New 
Towns in Town. 

A second major asset inherent in our seemingly disintegrat- 
ing urban regions is that of pluralism and diversity, in keeping 
with the traditions of America as a whole. In our heterogene- 
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ous society, neighborhood identities tend to survive, no matter 
how vast the urban sprawl. Today, neighborhood forces are 
being harnessed increasingly to positive undertakings: advo- 
cacy planning, community involvement, local planning boards, 
and so on. True, a good many of these manifestations have 
been unproductive up to now ("advocacy planning is when 
everybody gets into the act and then nothing happens," as one 
critic put it recently), and some have been motivated by preju- 
dice of the worst kind. But if prejudices are indeed governing 
forces in our society, it may be just as well to bring them out 
into the open. Meanwhile, at their best, manifestations of 
neighborhood identity certainly are a tool of great potential 
value and wide applicability. 

The emergence of often militant neighborhood power sug- 
gests that the entire urban decision-making process may have 
to be reexamined. Plans handed down ready-made from the 
upper reaches of government to the populace are unlikely to 
be accepted hereafter in any but times of severe national emer- 
gency, if then. Although sophisticated urban design and urban 
planning decisions obviously cannot be left to the layman 
alone, and although major planning efforts, especially those 
involving national land policies, will have to be made at the 
highest levels of government, even these may never again be 
made in America without significant contributions from local 
community groups. 

In some respects, the two-tier concept of government repre- 
sents a move in that direction. Under this system, functions 
are assigned to local or to regional agencies, depending on 
which makes better sense in each case. Thus, in the Indianap- 
olis region, where the two-tier idea is being applied with con- 
siderable success, such overall functions as public safety, trans- 
portation and environmental protection are taken care of by 
single county-wide departments; functions in which the needs 
and wishes of individual communities differ— such as schools 
and libraries— are provided by the individual cities or villages. 
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The two-tier system is also working well in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area. 

Downtown Is Not Dead 

A third opportunity inherent in the present decay is the very 
ob\'iousness of the need for a new start in the central cities. In 
recent years, it has sometimes seemed as if Americans were 
about ready to give up on the city center as the place where 
things happen; yet even if electronic communications, com- 
bined with super-rapid transportation systems, could make it 
technically possible to do without our center cities, the public 
probably would think twice about it. Without midtown Man- 
hattan, downtown Chicago, downtown Adanta, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Detroit, St. Louis, Denver, Boston and so on, the 
nation would lose most of its present vitality in economic as 
well as cultural terms. The U.S., thus deprived, would become 
an inconceivable country. 

Even though the recent trend, as suggested earlier, has been 
to turn center cities into nothing more than havens for white 
collar jobs, with some enclaves for housing service employees 
nearby, yet downtown, not Levittown, continues to be where 
most of the action is. And because that action is an essential 
ingredient in this country's lifeblood, the nation cannot afford 
to let its cities fail, notwithstanding the anti*urban bias in all 
the legislatures and executive branches of Federal and state 
goNcrnnient. 

That we do not really mean to let the cities fail seems clear 
when we consider the large amounts of money spent in the last 
few years for new hospitals, schools, art centers and other pub- 
lic facilities in central areas — after a long period of neglect 
when, for example, nearly all school buildings in New York 
('it>' were some 50 years old. However grudgingly, money will 
be provided— at least to prop up the cities, at best (if planners 
and architects grasp the opportunities) to make them function 
better than they ever did. 
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One sign that we are beginning to recognize the indispens- 
ability of central cities and the interdependence of city and 
suburb is the growing number of programs for revitalizing 
downtown areas— for example, in Kansas City, where some 
businesses that had moved away have returned to the center, 
and in Atlanta and St. Louis. In this context, the energy crisis— 
which will be with us, off and on, for years— may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. 

In the winter of 1973-74, gasoline shortages were quickly 
translated into increased downtown retail sales where mass 
transit was adequate. In the longer run, the need to cut down 
on wasteful commuting seems bound to give added impetus to 
the building of decent housing near downtown job concentra- 
tions—which in turn may well serve as a shot in the arm for all 
sorts of amenities there, from restaurants to theaters to pedes- 
trian malls. At the same time, improved public transportation, 
with no parking hassles, can encourage suburbanites to pursue 
more of their entertainment, shopping and other leisure-time 
activities in the city. In this way, city and suburb can be more 
organically knit together, and the trend to limitless decentral- 
ization checked. 

The Money Angle 

These, then, are the opportunities. To make the most of them, 
we will need a variety of subsidies and subsidized programs, 
as discussed earlier. In order of preference, they would be: 

• A carefully thought-out system of rent supplements and 
housing allowances that would allow those in need of help to 
obtain privately (as well as publicly) built housing in any 
reasonable location, and next to neighbors of their choice. In 
an egalitarian, democratic society such as ours aspires to be, 
this is clearly the most desirable form of assistance yet devised, 
from just about every point of view. One major objective of our 
housing pohcy should be to phase out all projects and pro- 
grams that visibly and functionally set the poor apart— projects 
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often designed, built and administered according to stan- 
dards established by individuals or agencies who are not really 
familiar with the special needs of poor families. 

• Subsidies to reduce the cost of money and land. Such sub- 
sidies have long been available to a large portion of the private 
housing sector, but they have often benefitted the well-to-do 
more than the poor. Although the general public is painfully 
aware of high building costs (as well as the somewhat higher 
initial costs of good planning and design over bad), few people 
outside the housing industry realize that high mortgage inter- 
est rates can double the cost of a building in a dozen years, and 
that uncontrolled land speculation can raise <the ultimate cost 
of a project more than larger room sizes, better finishes and 
fixtures or generous communal amenities would do. 

• Subsidies to local housing authorities (and, possibly, to 
private builders) that will enable them to replenish the stock 
of available housing— either by rehabilitating decayed or aban- 
doned houses or by building new ones. Such subsidies will cer- 
tainly be needed in conjunction with rent supplements and 
housing allowances, until there is enough housing in a given 
area to assure a free choice to most if not all of our people. 

• Subsidies for housing maintenance. This possibility is 
more and more frequently advanced by housing specialists, 
who point out that the total cost of a building should be com- 
puted over a life cycle of 10, 20 or 30 years, during which main- 
tenance costs are likely to surface more and more prominently. 

• Subsidies to create mass transit facilities that will provide 
access to better job opportunities (and other advantages) for 
those who, for whatever reasons, stick it out in center cities. 
The policy of supplying almost unlimited Interstate Highway 
funds to expressway builders while doling out minimal allow- 
ances to mass transit systems has contributed more to the dis- 
integration of (and air pollution in) our urban regions than any 
oihcr single public policy. Thanks to the energy crisis^ we seem 
to be nearing the end of this lopsided approach. 
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• Grants that will encourage planning and construction of 
New Towns— preferably New Towns in Town, for reasons ex- 
plained earlier. Such grants are as essential to the eventual 
success of our communities, in financial as well as social terms, 
as research and development investments are to the eventual 
success of a commercial product. In private industry, the initial, 
often invisible, costs of any venture are clearly recognized; in 
the development of New Towns the initial costs may be even 
less visible and usually are less well understood. Subsidies are 
needed to finance the invisible intellectual and physical infra- 
structure for our new communities. 

• Grants to finance building research. Government, in the 
U.S., quite properly subsidizes or undertakes all kinds of explo- 
rations, from medical studies to investigations of the potential 
of the sea bed. The building industry, where at present private 
"research" is almost entirely limited to market analysis, and 
governmental "research" to safety standards, desperately needs 
support for study and experimentation if it is ever to move 
into the 20th century. 

Limits of Government Action 

It would be easy to enlarge this shopping list beyond subsidies. 
Ideally, our entire system of real estate taxation should be re- 
vamped to reward, rather than penalize, the land or building 
owner who spends money to improve his property— and who is 
currently discouraged from doing so because it would simply 
increase his taxes. Ideally, land speculation should be brought 
under effective control, particularly where speculators now 
make windfall profits solely as a result of public improvements 
publicly paid for, such as highways or mass transit facilities. 
Ideally the Federal Government should construct New Towns 
with a sense of urgency similar to that which went into the 
construction of Los Alamos and of the Kennedy Space Center. 
Ideally, too. Federal agencies should establish dimensional and 
qualitative standards for the building industry, write a national 
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building code, subsidize prefabrication plants, insure easy pay- 
ment arrangements for purchasers of prefabricated modules, 
and provide landfill to create offshore islands at New York, 
Chicago, Detroit and Los Angeles. 

Such Total Planning from Up High is not an unfamiliar con- 
cept in our century, and in a world of six billion people it may 
proN'c indispensable. But the costs, in terms of human free- 
dom and thus of local initiatives, are familiar to us also. That 
means we must choose between the efficient world of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four and our accustomed muddling- through system— a 
system that hasn't served us very well to date, but obviously 
could be made to work a great deal better. 

The (question, of course, is "how?" And the answer, one 
hooes is: through the vision and political will of the people and 
their decision makers, plus the personal commitment of tal- 
ented and dedicated planners, architects and designers — of 
"doers" willing and able to grasp the opportunities available in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, the social and economic chaos 
with which we have surrounded ourselves in trying to evade 
the evils of Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

Who Will Do It? 

W here and how will such men and women be found? And this 
is really the ultimate, the crucial issue. 

However generous and farsighted our programs and sub- 
sidies, past, present or future, they will stand or fall with the 
dedication and competence of those who administer them. In 
the 1930s and 1940s, the London County Council (now the 
Cireater London Council) managed to attract some of the most 
dedicated and best-qualified technicians to its rolls. The results, 
in terms of public responsiveness to private needs, have been 
impressive. In the U.S., by and large, the record is less good; 
>'et some major cities, under the sometimes accidental leader- 
ship of exceptional politicians, have made strides almost as 
significant. 
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And so the conclusion of this analysis is an appeal to those 
who have taken the trouble to read it: to summon the most 
dedicated, the best qualified and the most imaginative to a 
cause in dire need of help. 

In the first chapter of this book, I quoted a philosopher's say- 
ing: "Men come to the city to live; they remain there to live the 
good life." In this final chapter, I would like to call on citizens 
to help bring that good life into being. More than ever, individ- 
uals must speak out when decisions are made that affect the 
quality of housing and of life in their communities. Even more 
important, they must mobilize their organizations — civic asso- 
ciations, political clubs, civil rights groups, unions, trade asso- 
ciations, service clubs, churches, synagogues, veterans' posts 
or whatever— to seek out the best ideas and make themselves 
heard on both local and national issues of this sort. Without 
their commitment— and their clout— our communities will inevit- 
ably fail. With it, we have another chance. 
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